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THE DUKE’S CHILDREN. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
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CHAPTER XLII. WHAT HAPPENED AT 
DONCASTER. 
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Tue Leger this year was to be run on 
the 14th September, and while Lord 
the deer at Crummie-Toddie, and at 
Killancodlem with the more easily pursued 

|| was at work in the stables. This came a 

H little hard on him. There was the cub- 

} presence at Runnymede necessary, and 

{' then that “pig-headed fellow, Silver- 
anywhere but at Newmarket. How was 
he to be in two placesatonce? Yet he 

4 hunting in the morning at Egham and 
Bagshot, and sitting on the same evening 
eyes fixed upon Prime Minister. 

Gradually had he and Captain Green 

) they did at last understand each other, 

| Tifto would talk as though there were 
instance he would abuse Lord Silverbridge 

4 for being pig-headed. On such occasions 
short. “That be blowed !” he would say, 
implying that that state of things between 
might be natural, had now been brought 

toanend. But on one occasion, about a 
plainer. ‘ What’s the use of your going 
on with all that before me? It’s settled 
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“T don’t know that anything is settled,” 
said the major. 

“Ain't it? I thought it was. If it 
ain’t you'll find yourself in the wrong 
box. Yon’ve as straight a tip as a man 
need wish for, but if you back ont yon’!l 
come to grief. Your money’s all on the 
other way already.” 

On the Friday before the race Silver- 
bridge dined with Tifto at the Beargarden. 
On the next morning they went down to 
Newmarket to see the horse gallop, and 
came back the same evening. During 
all this time, Tifto was more than ordi- 
narily pleasant to his patron. The horse 
and the certainty of the horse’s success 
were the only subjects mooted. “It isn’t 
what I say,” repeated Tifto, “ but look at 
the betting. You can’t get five to fonr 
against him. They tell me that if you 
want to do anything on the Sunday the 
pull will be the other way.” 

“T stand to lose over twenty thousand 
pounds already,” said Silverbridge, almost 
frightened by the amount. 

“ But how much are you on to win?” 
said Tifto. ‘‘I suppose you could sell 
your bets for five thousand pounds down.” 
“TI wish I knew how to do it,” said 
Silverbridge. But this was an arrange- 
ment, which, if made just now, would not 
suit the major’s views. 

They went to Newmarket, and there they 
met Captain Green. 

“ Tifto,” said the young lord, “I won't | 
have that fellow with us when the horse 
is galloping.” 

“‘ There isn’t an honester man, or a man 
who understands a horse’s paces better, in 
all England,” said Tifto. 

“T won’t have him standing elongside 
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Silverbridge was amusing himself with 
{ young ladies, the indefatigable major 
hunting to be looked after, which made his 
| bridge” would not have the horses trained 
was in two places almost at once; cub- 
at the stable-door at Newmarket, with his 
come to understand each other, and though 
i no such correct intelligence; when for 
| the captain’s remark would generally be 
the two partners, in which such complaints 
week before the race, he spoke out a little 
what you've got to do.” 


Fe 


of me on the Heath,” said his lordship. 
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“T don’t know how I’m to help it.” 

“Tf he’s there I'll send the horse in; 
that’sall.” Then Tifto found it best to say 
a few words to Captain Green. But the 
captain also said a few words to himself. 
“D young fool; he don’t know what 
he’s dropping into.” Which assertion, if 
you lay aside the unnecessary expletive, 
was true to the letter. Lord Silverbridge 
was a young fool, and did not at all know 
into what a mess he was being dropped by 
the united experience, perspicuity, and 
energy of the man whose company on the 
Heath he had declined. 

The horse was quite “a picture to look 
at.” Mr. Pook the trainer assured his 
lordship that for health and conditicn he 
had never seen anything better. “Stout 
all over,” said Mr. Pook, “and not an 
ounce of what you may call flesh. And 
bright! Just feel his coat, my- lord! 
That’s ’ealth that is; not dressing, nor yet 
macassar.” 

And then there were various evidences 
produced of his pace—how he had beaten 
that horse, giving him seven pounds ; how 
he had been beaten by that, but only on a 
mile course; the Leger distance was just 
the thing for Prime Minister; how by a 
lucky chance that marvellous quick rat of 
a thing that had won the Derby had not 
been entered for the autumn race; how 
Coaiheaver was known to have bad feet. 
“‘ He’s a stout ’orse, no doubt, isthe’EKaver,”’ 
said Mr. Pook, “and that’s why the 
betting-men have stuck tohim. But he’ll 
be nowhere on Wednesday. They’re 
beginning to see it now, my lord. I wish 
they wasn’t so sharp-sighted.” 

In the course of the day, however, they 
met a gentleman who was of a different 
opinion. He said loudly that he looked 
on the Heaver as the best three-year old in 
England. Of course as matters stood he 
wasn’t going to back the Heaver at even 
money; but he’d take odds in hundreds 
between the two. All this ended in a bet 
being accepted and duly booked by Lord 
Silverbridge. And in this way Lord Silver- 
bridge added two thousand four hundred 
pounds to his responsibilities. 

But there was worse than this coming. 
On the Sunday afternoon he went down 
to Doncaster, of course in company with 
the major. He was alive to the necessity 
of ridding himself of the major ; but it had 
been acknowledged that that duty could 
not be performed till after this race had 
becn ran. As he sat opposite to his friend 





on their journey to Doncaster, he thought | the amount stated, and the duke’s son, 


of this in the train. It should be done 
immediately on their return to London 
after the race. But the horse, his Prime 
Minister, was by this time so dear to 
him that he intended if possible to keep 
possession of the animal. 

When they reached Doncaster the 
racing-men were all occupied with - Prime 
Minister. The horse and Mr. Pook had 
arrived that day from Newmarket, via 
Cambridge and Peterborough.  Tifto, 
Silverbridge, and Mr. Pook visited him 
together three times that afternoon and 
evening ; and the captain also visited the 
horse, though not in amg we A with Lord 
Silverbridge. To do Mr. Pook justice, no 
one could be more careful. When the 
captain came round with the major Mr. 
Pook was there. But Captain Green did 
not enter the box—had no wish to do so, 
was of opinion that on such occasions no 
one whose business did not carry him 
there should go near a horse. His only 
object seemed to be to compliment Mr. 
Pook as to his care, skill, and good fortune. 

It was on the Tuesday evening that the 
chief mischief was done. There wasaclub 
at which many of the racing-men dined, 
and there Lord Silverbridge spent his 
evening. He was the hero of the hour, 
and everybody flattered him. It must be 
acknowledged that his head was turned. 
They dined at eight and much wine was 
drunk. No one was tipsy, but many were 
elated; and much confidence in their 
favourite animals was imparted to men 
who had been sufliciently cautious before 
dinner. Then cigars and soda-and-brandy 
became common, and our young friend was 
not more abstemious than others. Large 
sums were named, and at last in’ three 
successive bets Lord Silverbridge backed 
his horse for more than forty thousand 
pounds. As he was making the second 
bet Mr. Lupton came across to him and 
begged him to hold his hand. “It will be 
a nasty sum for you to lose, and winning 
it will be nothing to you,” he said. 
Silverbridge took it good-humouredly, but 
said that he knew what he was about. 
“ These men will pay,” whispered Lupton ; 
“but you can’t be quite sure what they’re 
at.” The young man’s brow was covered 
with perspiration. He was smoking quick, 
and had already smoked more than was 
good for him. “All right,” hesaid. “T’ll 
mind what I’m about.” Mr. Lupton could 
do no more, and retired. Before the 





night was over bets had been booked to 
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who had promised that he would never 
plunge, stood to lose about seventy 
thousand pounds upon the race. 

While this was going on Tifto sat not 
far from his patron, but completely silent. 
During the day and early in the evening a 
few sparks of the glory which scintillated 
from the favourite horse flew in his 
direction. But he was on this occasion 
unlike himself, and though the horse was 
to be run in his name had very little to say 
in the matter. Not a boast came ont of 
his mouth during dinner or after dinner. 
He was so moody that his partner, who 
was generally anxious to keep "him quiet, 
more than once endeavoured to encourage 
him. But he was unable to rouse himself. 
It was still within his power to run 
straight ; to be on the square, if not with 
Captain Green, at any rate with Lord 
Silverbridge. But to do so he must make 
a clean breast with his lordship, and 
confess the intended sin. As he heard all 
that was being done, his conscience 
troubled him sorely. With pitch of this 
sort he had never soiled himself before. 
He was to have three thousand pounds 
from Green, and then there would be the 
bets he himself had laid against the horse 
—by Green’s assistance! It would be the 
making of him. Of what use had been all 
his “square” work to him? And then 
Silverbridge had behaved so badly to him ! 
But ‘still, as he sat there drring the 
evening, he would have given a hand to 
have been free from the attempt. He had 
had no conception before that he could 
become subject to such misery from such 
a cause. He would make it straight with 
Silverbridge this very night—but that 
Silverbridge was ever lighting fresh cigars, 
and ever having his glass refilled. It was 
clear to him that on this night Silver- 
bridge could not be made to understand 
anything about it. And the deed in 
which he himself was to be the chief actor 
was to be done very early in the following 
morning. At last he slunk away to bed. 

On the following morning, the morning 
of the day on which the race was to be 
run, the major tapped at his patron’s door 
about seven o’clock. Of course there was 
no answer, though the knock was repeated. 
When young men overnight drink as much 
brandy-and-water as Silverbridge had 
done, and smoke as many cigars, they 
are apt not to hear knocks at their door 
made at seven o’clock. Nor was his 
lordship’s servant up—so that Tifto had 
no means of getting at him except by 


personal invasion of the sanctity of his 
bedroom. But there was no time, not a 
minute, to be lost. Now, within this 
minute that was pressing on ‘him, Tifto 
must choose his course. He opened the 
door, and was standing at the young man’s 
head. 

“What the d does this mean?” 
said his lordship angrily, as soon as his 
visitor had succeeded in waking him. 
Tifto muttered something abont the horse 
which Silverbridge failed to understand. 
The young man’s condition was by no 
means pleasant. His mouth was furred 
by the fumes: of tobacco. . His head was 
aching. He was heavy with sleep, and 
this intrusion seemed to him to be @ final 





‘indignity offered to him by the man whom 


he now hated. ‘‘ What business have you 
to come in here?” he said, leaning on his 
elbow. “I don’t care a straw for the 
horse. If you have anything to say send 
my servant. Get out!” 

“Oh; very well,” said Tifto; and Tifto 
got ont. 

It was about an hour afterwards that 
Tifto returned, and on this occasion a 
groom from the stables, and the. young 
lord’s own servant, and two or three other 
men were with him. Tifto had been made 
to understand that the news now to be 
communicated must be communicated by 
himself, whether his lordship were angry 
or not. Indeed, after what had been done 
his lordship’s anger was not of much 
moment. In his present visit he was only 
carrying out the pleasant little plan which 
had been arranged for him by Captain 
Green. ‘‘What the mischief is up?” 
said Silverbridge, rising in his bed. 

Then Tifto told his story, sullenly, dog- 

gedly, but still in a perspicuous manner, 
and with words which. admitted of no 
doubt. But before he told the stery he had 
excluded all but himself and the groom. 
He and the groom had taken the horse out 
of the stable, it being the animal's nature 
to eat his corn better after slight exercise, 
and while doing so a nail had been picked 
up. 
“Ts it much?” asked Silverbridge, 
jumping still higher in his bed. Then he 
was told that it was very much—that the 
iron had driven itself into the horse’s frog, 
and that there was actually no possibility 
that the horse should run on that day. 

“He can’t walk, my lord,” said the 
groom, in that authoritative voice which 
grooms use when they desire to have 
their own way, and to make their masters 
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understand that they at any rate are not to 
have theirs. 

“Where is Pook ? ” asked Silverbridge. 
But Mr. Pook was also still in bed. 

It was soon known to Lord Silverbridge 
as a fact that in very truth the horse could 
not run. Then sick with headache, with a 
stomach suffering unutterable things, he 
had, as he dressed himself, to think of his 
seventy thousand pounds. Of course the 
money would be forthcoming. But how 
would his father look at him? How 
would it be between him and his father 
now ? After such a misfortune how would 
he be able to break that other matter to 
the duke, and say that he had changed his 
mind about his marriage—that he was 
going to abandon Lady Mabel Grex, and 
give his hand and a future duchess’s coro- 
net toan American girl, whose grandfather 
had been a porter ? 

A nail in his foot! Well! He had 
heard of such things before. He knew 
that such accidents had happened. What 
an ass must he have been to risk such a 
sum on the well-being and safety of an 
animal who might any day pick up a nail 
in his foot! Then he thought of the 
caution which Lupton had given him. 
What good would the money have done 
him had he won it? What more could he 
have than he now enjoyed? But to lose 
such a sum of money! With all his 
advantages of wealth, he felt himself to be 
as forlorn and wretched as though he had 
nothing left in the world before him. 


CHAPTER XiLIV. HOW IT WAS DONE. 


Tue story was soon about the town, and 
was the one matter for discussion in all 
racing quarters. About the town! It 
was about England, about all Europe. It 
had travelled to America and the Indies, 
to Australia and the Chinese cities before 
two hours were over. Before the race 
was run the accident was discussed and 
something like the truth surmised in Cairo, 
Calcutta, Melbourne, and San Francisco. 
But at Doncaster it was so all-pervading 
a matter that down to the tradesmen’s 
daughters and the boys of the free school 
the town was divided into two parties, one 
party believing it to have been a “ plant,” 
and the other holding that the cause 
had been natural. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the ring, as a rule, belonged 
to the former party. The ring always 
suspects. It did not behove even those 


The intention had been to take the horse 
round a portion of the outside of the course 
near to which his stable stood. A boy rode 
him, and the groomand Tifto went with him. 
At a certain spot on their return Tifto had 
exclaimed that the horse was going lame 
in his off fore-foot. As to this exclama- 
tion the boy and the two men were agreed. 
The boy was then made to dismount and 


commenced to examine the horse’s foot. 
The boy saw him raise the off fore-leg. 
He himself had not found the horse Jame 
under him, but had been so hustled and 
hurried out of the saddle by Tifto and the 
groom, that he had not thought on that 
matter till he was questioned. So far the 
story told by Tifto and the groom was 
corroborated by the boy, except as to the 
horse’s actual lameness. So far the story 
was believed by all men, except in regard 
to the actual lameness. And so far it was 
true. Then, according to Tifto and the 
groom, the other foot was looked at, but 
nothing was seen. This other foot, the 
near fore-foot, was examined by the groom, 
who declared himself to be so flurried by 
the lameness of such a horse at such a 
time, that he hardly knew what he saw or 
what he did not see. At any rate then in 
his confusion he found no cause of lame- 
ness, but the horse was led into the stable 
as lame as a tree. Here Tifto found the 
nail inserted into the very cleft of the frog 
of the near fore-foot, and so inserted that 
he could not extract it till the farrier came. 
That the farrier had extracted the nail 
from the part of the foot indicated was 
certainly a fact. 

Then there was the nail. Only those 
who were most peculiarly privileged 
were allowed to see the nail. But it was 
buzzed about the racing quarters that the 
head of the nail—an old rusty, straight, 
and well-pointed nail—bore on it the mark 
of a recent hammer. In answer to this it 
was alleged that the blacksmith, in extract- 
ing the nail with his pincers, had of course 
operated on its head, had removed certain 
particles of rust, and might easily have 
given it the appearance of having been 
struck. But in answer to this the farrier, 
who was a sharp fellow, and quite beyond 
suspicion in the matter, declared that he 
had very particularly looked at the nail be- 
fore he extracted it—had looked at it with 
the feeling on his mind that something base 
mig httoo probably have been done—and that 





who would win by the transaction to stand 
up for its honesty. 


he was ready to swear that the clear mark 
on the head of the nail was there before he 


run for Mr. Pook; and as he started Tifto | 
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touched it. And then not in the stable, 
but lying under a little dung-heap away 
from the stable-door, there was found a 
small piece of broken iron bar, about a 
foot long, which might have answered for 
a hammer—a rusty bit of iron; and amidst 
the rust of this was found such traces as 
might have been left had it been used in 
striking such a nail. There were some 
who declared that neither on the nail nor 
on the iron could they see anything. And 
among these was the major. But Mr. 
Lupton brought a strong magnifying glass 
to bear, and the world of examiners was 
satisfied that the marks were there. 

It seemed, however, to be agreed that 
nothing could be done. Silverbridge would 
not lend himself at all to those who sus- 
pected mischief. He was miserable enough, 
bat in this great trouble he would not 
separate himself from Tifto. ‘I don’t 
believe a word of all that,” he said to Mr. 
Lupton. 

“Tt ought to be investigated at any 
rate,” said Lupton. 

“‘ Mr. Pook may doas he likes, but I will 
have nothing to do with it.” 

Then Tifto came to him swaggering. 
Tifto had to go through a considerable 
amount of acting, for which he was not 
very well adapted. The captain would 
have done it better. He would have 
endeavoured to put himself altogether into 
the same boat with his partner, and would 
have imagined neither suspicion or enmity 
on his partner’s part till suspicion or enmity 
had been shown. But Tifto, who had not 
expected that the matter would be allowed 
to pass over without some enquiry, began 
by assuming that Silverbridge would think 
evil of him. Tifio, who at this moment 
would have given all that he had in the 
world not to have done the deed, who now 
hated the instigator of the deed, and felt 
something almost akin to love for Silver- 
bridge, found himself to be forced by cir- 
cumstances to defend himself by swagger- 
ing. “I don’t understand all this that’s 
going on, my lord,” he said. 

“ Neither do I,” replied Silverbridge. 

“ Any horse is subject to an accident. 
I am, I suppose, as great a sufferer as 
you are, and a deuced sight less able to 
bear it.” 

“Who has said anything to the con- 
trary? As for bearing it, we must take 
it as it comes—both of us. You may as 
well know now as later that I have done 
with racing for ever.” 

“What do you tell me that for? You 








can do as you like, and I can do as I like 
about that. If I had had my way abont 
the horse this never would have happened. 
Taking a horse out at that time in the 
morning before a race!” 

“Why, you went with him yourself.” 

“Yes; by Pook’s orders. You allowed 
Pook to do just as he pleased. I should 
like to know what money Pook has got 
on it, and which way he laid it.” This 
disgusted Silverbridge so much that he 
turned away, and would have no more to 
say to Tifto. 

Before two o’clock, at which hour it was 
stated nominally that the races would com- 
mence, general opinion had formed itself— 
and general opinion had nearly hit the 
truth. General opinion declared that the 
nail had been driven in wilfully, that it 
had been done by Tifto himself, and that 
Tifto had been instigated by Captain Green. 
Captain Green perhaps overacted his part 
a little. His intimacy with the major was 
well known, and yet, in all this turmoil, 
he kept himself apart as though he had no 
interest in the matter. “I have got my 
little money on, and what little I have I 
lose,” he said in answer to enquiries. Bat 
everyone knew that he could not but havea 
great interest in a race, as to which the 
half owner of the favourite was a peculiarly 
intimate friend of his own. Had he come 
down to the stables, and been seen abont 
the place with Tifto, it might have been 
better. As it was, thongh he was very 
quiet, his name was soon mixed up in the 
matter. There was one man who asserted 
it as a fact known to himself that Green 
and Villiers—one Gilbert Villiers—were 
in partnership together. It was very well 
known that Gilbert Villiers would win 
two thousand five hundred pounds from 
Lord Silverbridge. 

Then minute investigation was made 
into the betting of certain individuals. Of 
course there would be great plunder, and 
where would the plunder go? Who would 
get the money which poor Silverbridge 
would lose? It was said that one at least 
of the large bets madeon that Tuesday even- 
ing could be traced to the same Villiers, 
though not actually made by him. More 
would be learned when the settling-day 
should come. But there was quite enough 
already to show that there were many men 
determined to get to the bottom of it all if 
possible. 

There came upon Silverbridge in his 
trouble a keen sense of his position and a 
feeling of the dignity which he ought to 
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support. He clung during great part of 
the morning to Mr. Lupton. Mr. Lupton 
‘was much his senior, and they had never 
been intimate, but now there was comfort 
in his society. “I am afraid you are hit 
heavily,” said Mr. Lupton. 

“Something over seventy thousand 
pounds!” 

“‘ Looking at what will be your property 
it is of course nothing. But if——” 

“Tf what P” 

“Tf you go to the Jews for it, then it will 
become a great deal.” 

‘“‘T shall certainly not do that.” 

“ Then you may regard it as a trifle,” said 
Lupton. 

“No, I can’t. It is nota trifle. I must 
tell my father. He’ll find the money.” 

“ There is no doubt about that.” 

“ Hewill. But I feel at present that I 
would rather change places with the poorest 
gentleman I know than have to tell him. I 
have done with races, Lupton.” 

“Tf so, this will have been a happy day 
for you. A man in your position can hardly 
make money by it, but he may lose so 
much! Ifa man really likes the amuse- 
ment—as I do—and risks no more than 
what he has in his pocket, that may be 
very well.” 

“ At any rateI have doue with it.” 

Nevertheless he went to see the race run, 
and everybody seemed to be touched with 
pity for him. He carried himself well, 
seying as little as he could of his own 
horse, and taking, or affecting to take, 
great interest in the race. After the race 
he managed to see all those to whom he 
had lost heavy stakes—having to own to 
himself, as he did so, that not one of them 
was a gentleman to whom he should like 
to give his hand. To them he explained 
that his father was abroad—that probably 
his liabilities could not be settled till after 
his father’s return. He however would 
consult his father’s agent and would then 
appear on settling-day. They were all full 
of the blandest courtesies. There was not 
one of them who had any doubt as to 
gett.iug his money—unless the whole thing 
might be d&puted on the score of Tifto’s 
villany. Even then payment could not be 
disputed, unless it was proved that he who 
demanded the money had been one of the 
actual conspirators. After having seen his 
creditors he went up alone to London. 

When in London he went to Carlton 
Terrace and spent the night in absolute 
solitude. It had been his plan to join 


Gerald for some partridge-shooting at 








Matching, and then to go yachting till 
such time as he should be enabled to 
renew his suit to Miss Boncassen. Early 
in November he would again ask her to be 
his wife. These had been his plans. But 
now it seemed that everything was 
changed. Partridge-shooting and yachting 
must be out of the question, till this terrible 
load was taken off his shoulders. Soon 
after his arrival at the house two telegrams 
followed him from Doncaster. One was 
from Gerald. “What is all this about 
Prime Minister? Is it a sell? Iam so 
unhappy.” The other was from Lady 
Mabel—for among other luxuries Mrs. 
Montacute Jones had her own telegraph- 


wire at Killancodlem. “Can this be 
true? We are all so miserable. I do 
so hope it is not much.” From which he 


learned that his misfortune was already 
known to all his friends. 

And now what was he todo? He ate 
his supper, and then without hesitating for 
a moment — feeling that if he did hesitate 
the task would not be done on that night 
—he sat down and wrote the following 
letter : 

‘Carlton Terrace, Sept: 14, 18—. 

“My pear Mr. Moretoy,—I have just 
come up from Doncaster. You have 
probably heard what has been Prime 
Minister’s fate. I don’t know whether 
any horse has ever been such a favourite 
for the Leger. Early in the morning he 
was taken out and picked upanail. The 
consequence was he could not run. 

“Now I must come to the bad part of 
my story. I have lost seventy thousand 
pounds! It is no use beating about the 
bush. The sum is something over that. 
What am I to do? If I tell you that I 
shall give up racing altogether I dare say 
you will not believe me. It is a sort of 
thing a man always says when he wants 
money; but I feel now I cannot help 
saying it. 

“But what shall I do? Perhaps, if it 
be not too much trouble, you will come up 
to town and see me. You can send me a 
word by the wires. 

“You may be sure of this, I shall make 
no attempt to raise the money elsewhere, 
unless I find that my father will not help 
me. You will understand that of course 
it must be paid. You will understand also 
what I must feel about telling my father, 
but I shall do so at once. I only wait till 
I can hear from you.—Yours faithfully, 

“ SILVERBRIDGE.” 

During the next day two despatches 
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reached Lord Silverbridge, both of them 
coming as he sat down to his solitary 
dinner. The first consisted of a short but 
very civil note. 

“ Crasham Court, Crutched Friars, Sept. 15, 18—. 

“Messrs. Comfort and Criball present 
their compliments to the Earl of Silver- 
bridge. 

Messrs. C. and ©. beg to offer their 
apologies for interfering, but desire to in- 
form his lordship that should cash be want- 
ing to any amount in consequence of the 
late races, they will be happy to accommo- 
date his lordship on most reasonable terms 
at a moment’s notice, upon his lordship’s 
single bond. 

“Lord Silverbridge may be sure of 
absolute secrecy.” 

The other despatch was a telegram from 
Mr. Moreton, saying that he would be in 
Carlton Gardens by noon on the following 
day. 





AS YOU LIKE IT. 

As You Lixe Ir was first printed in 
the First Folio, 1623; at least no earlier 
copy of the comedy is known to be 
extant. From an entry in the Registers 
of the Stationers’ Company, it has 
been supposed that an intention once 
existed to publish the play separately. 
The entry bears no date; but the year 
1600 has been assigned to it because of its 
position in relation to other entries in the 
Register. 

Shakespeare found his subject in the 
novel of Rosalynde by Thomas Lodge, who, 
in hic turn, borrowed from the old poem 
of Gamelyn, often ascribed to Chaucer. 
Rosalynde, which first appeared in 1590, 
enjoyed great popularity, and was reprinted 
at least ten times between 1590 and 1643. 
The book bore the second name of Euphues’ 
Golden Legacie: Found after his Death in 
his Cell at Silexedra, Bequeathed to Phil- 
autus Sonnes, nursed up with their Father 
in England. Lodge professed on the title- 

that the manuscript had been 
** fetched from the Canaries ;” and in his 
dedication to “‘ the Right Honourable and 
his most esteemed Lord, the Lord of 
Hunsdon, Lord Chamberlaine to her 
Majestie’s household, and Governor of her 
town of Barwicke,” he stated that he 
wrote the novel “to beguile the time” 
while voyaging with Captain Clarke to the 
Islands of Tercerasand the Canaries. He 
curiously described his book as “ hatcht in 


the stormes of the ocean and feathered in 
the surges of many perillous seas: every 
line wet withasurge, and every humorous 
passage countercheckt with a storm;” but, 
all the same, “‘ the worke of a souldiorand 
a scholler.” Born about 1556, Lodge had 
entered Trinity College, Oxford, in 1573. 
Having there taken “ one degree in arts,” 
as Anthony Wood states, he came to 
London to become player and playwright, 
a student of Lincoln’s Inn, and subse- 
quently a doctor of medicine and one of 
the most famous physicians of his time. 
Lodge’s novel exhibits many of the 
affectations and conceits which were the 
literary fashion of the period; neverthe- 
less, Rosalynde may be held entitled to 
the applause Mr. Payne Collier bestows 
upon it as a “very amusing and varied 
composition, full of agreeable and ful 
invention.” Shakespeare has closely fol- 
lowed the original story while trans- 
forming and sublimating its nature, 
converting a prose fiction into a poetic 
drama. He has added the important 
characters of Jaques, Touchstone, and 
Audrey; and has changed the names of 
the other personages of the story, with the 
exception of Rosalind, Phosbe, Adam, and 
Charles the Wrestler. Oliver, Jaques, 
and Orlando, the three sons of Sir Rowland 
de Bois, appear in Lodge as Saladyne, 
Fernadine, and Rosader, the three sons of 
Sir John of Burdeaux; while Shakespeare’s 
Dake, living in exile, Frederick his brother, 
and Frederick’s daughter Celia, corres- 
pond with Lodge’s Gerismond, Torismond 
ruling as King of France in his stead, 
and Torismond’s daughter Alinda. The 
scene of the Forest of Arden is common 
to both novel and play, and Shakespeare 
introduced a lion in so unlikely ‘a place 
precisely because Lodge had done so 
before him. Lodge’s Rosalynde and 
Alinda, banished by Torismond, take the 
names of Ganimede and Aliena, Rosalynde 
assuming male attire because, as she 
explains to her cousin, “I am of tall 
stature, and would very well become the 
person and apparel of a page; thou shalt 
be my mistress and I will play the man so 
properly, that trust me, in what company 
soever I come I will not be discovered. I 
will buy me a suit, and have my rapier 
very handsomely at my side, and if any 
knave offer wrong, your page will show l 
him the point of his weapon.” There is 
often curious resemblance between the 
speeches of the characters in the two 





works. Thus Orlando, “with his sword 
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drawn,” obtaining food from the Duke and 
his party, says: 
There is an old, poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary step 
Limped in pure love; till he be first sufficed— 
Oppressed with two weak evils, age and hunger— 
I will not touch a bit. 


This is Rosader’s explanation in Lodge: 
“T have a feeble friend that lies hereby 
famished, almost for food, aged and 
therefore less able to abide the extremi- 
ties of hunger than myself; and dishonour 
it were for me to taste one crumb before 
I made him partner of my fortunes; 
therefore I will run and fetch him, and 
then I will gratefully accept of your 
proffer.” No reader of Lodge, however, 
can fail to marvel at the genius which 
could transmute the novel into theexquisite 
play of As You Like It. It is worth 
noting, moreover, that of Lodge’s euphu- 
istic style no trace is found in Shake- 
speare; the far-fetched figures and illus- 
trations of the original have been rigorously 
excluded from the drama. Here is an 
example of Lodge’s flowery and high- flown 
manner—he is describing the beauty of 
his heroine: “ All in general applauded 
the admirable riches that Nature bestowed 
on the face of Rosalynde; for upon her 
cheeks there seemed a battle between 
the Graces who should bestow most favour 
to make her excellent. The blush that 
gloried Luna, when she kist the Shepherd 
on the hills of Latmos, was not tainted 
with such a pleasant dye as the vermilion 
flourisht on the silver hue of Rosalynde’s 
countenance; her eyes were like those 
lamps that made the wealthy covert of the 
heavens more gorgeous, sparkling favour 
and disdain; courteous and yet coy as if in 
them Venus had placed all her amorets and 
Diana all her chastity; the tramelles of her 
hair folded in a caul of gold so far sur- 
passed the burnished glister of the metal 
as the sun doth the meanest star in bright- 
ness; the tresses that foldes in the brow 
of Apollo were not half so rich to the 
sight, for in her hair it seemed love had 
laid herself in ambush to intrap the 
proudest eye that durst gaze upon their 
excellence ; what should I need to decipher 
her particular beauties when by the censure 
of all she was the paragon of all earthly 
perfection.” 

Shakespeare is understood to have played 
the part of Old Knowell in Ben Jonson’s 
Every Man in his Humour; and there is 
a tradition that he sustained upon the 
stage his own characters of the Ghost 
in Hamlet, and Adam in As You Like It. 





It has been assumed, therefore, that he 
was a player of the second class only, 
or as he has been described, “ a better poet 
than. actor.” Mr. Charles Reade has 
justly observed, however, “he might be 
that, and yet a very great actor.” This tra- 
dition only has come down to us touching 
the early performances of the play. The 
Restoration did not bring back to the 
stage Shakespeare’s As You LikeIt. During 
a long course of years it remained neglected, 
forgotten. 

On the 9th January, 1723, however, 
there was produced at Drury Lane Theatre 
a comedy called Love in a Forest; this 
was, in truth, As You Like It, adapted, 
hacked, and hewn by Mr. Charles Johnson, 
a well-known playwright of the period, 
who had distinguished himself by reviving, 
with alterations and mutilations, other 
plays by Shakespeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Shirley, and Cowley. In the 
epilogue to his tragedy of the Sultaness he 
had sneered at Pope as one of the three 
authors of the farce of Three Hours after 
Marriage: 

Such wags have been who boldly durst adventure 
To club a farce by tripartite indeniure: 


But let them share their dividend of praise, 
And their own fool’s cap wear instead of bays. 


Pope replied ; he was never loth to reply. 
Johnson is presumably the Jansen of The 
Dunciad. Indeed Pope was, perhaps, the 
first to attack; for there is reference to 
Johnson in a verse of the Farewell to 
London, 1715. 
Lintot, farewell! Thy bard must go; 
Farewell unhappy Tonson ! 
Heaven gives thee for thy loss of Rowe, 
Lean Philips and fat Johnson. 

For Johnson was very corpulent; he owned 
the true figure of a Boniface ; and having 
married a widow with a handsome jointure 
he had opened a tavern in Bow Street, and 
led there a life of much bodily comfort and 
pecuniary profit. He had been “bred to 
the law,” bad formed an acquaintance 
with Mr. Wilks the actor, and through his 
influence had obtained a footing in the 
theatres. ‘‘He was,” says an authority, 
‘famous for writing a play every year, and 
being at Button’s coffee-house every day.” 

In Love in a Forest, the characters 
of Audrey, Touchstone, William, Corin, 
Phoebe, and Sylvius are entirely sup- 
pressed. Large quotations are introduced 
from other of Shakespeare’s plays, and 
Mr. Johnson has supplied certain matter 
of his own contriving. He dedicated his 
play—for he held that by maiming it he 
had made it altogether his own—to the 
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honourable Fraternity of Freemasons. In 
his prologue he addressed the audience : 
Now, as you like it, judge the following play. 
He converted the wrestling match of the 
first act into a formal knightly combat in 
the lists. Charles accuses Orlando of 
treason, and the speeches from Richard 
the Second relative to the quarrel between 
Bolingbroke and Norfolk are introduced. 
In the second act, when the banished duke, 
who is called Alberto, enters with his 
friends, the description of Jaques and the 
wounded stag is spoken by Jaques him- 
self instead of by the First Lord. “ Very 
properly,” writes Genest; adding that 
“the improvement is still retained on the 
stage.” With all our increase of reverence 
for the text this method of treating the 
scene is still in force; it may be that since 
Shakespeare’s time no First Lord has ever 
spoken the speech set down for him. 
Although Johnson has omitted Touch- 
stone, he has retained Jaques’s narration 
concerning the “‘ motley fool ” he met in the 
forest. In the third act, in lieu of the verses 
read by Celia, the burlesque lines of Touch- 
stone are given; when Jaques and Orlando 
enter they enrich their dialogue by chosen 
ges from the first act of Much Ado 
About Nothing. Rosalind omitsthe account 
of “ Time’s paces ;” Jaques is seen to be the 
lover of Celia, and indulges in a soliloquy 
composed of scraps from Touchstone and 
Benedick, with garniture by Mr. Johnson. 
In the fourth act the scene between Rosa- 
lind and Orlando is much mutilated, and 
Viola’s speech from Twelfth Night, ‘‘ She 
never told her love, &c,” is introduced; 
Jaques and Celia supply in some degree 
the absence of Sylvius and Phebe, and 
speak certain of their speeches; and the 
act concludes with the second scene of 
Shakespeare’s fifth act, in which Rosalind 
desires all the personages of the story to 
meet her on the morrow. The last act 
consists chiefly of the burlesque tragedy of 
Pyramus and Thisbe, borrowed from the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream; and the play 
terminates with the union of Rosalind 
and Orlando, Jaques and Celia, the original 
epilogue being excised. Mr. Johnson’s 
Love in a Forest obtained some half-dozen 
representations, but has never been repro- 
duced since the season of its first perform- 
ance. Cibber appeared as Jaques, Booth 
as the banished Dake, Wilks as Orlando, 
Mills as Adam, and Theophilus Cibber as 
Le Beau. Rosalind was personated by Mrs. 
Booth, formerly Miss Santlow, whom 
the younger Cibber has described as “‘a 





beautiful woman, lovely in her countenance, 
delicate in her form, a pleasing actress, and 
a most admirable dancer.” She was famed 
toofor her profuse hair, whichshe contrived 
in dancing to throw about her neck and 
shoulders in a manner thought to be highly 
picturesque. Mrs. Thurmond played Celia, 
and the mock tragedy was supported by 
Penkethman as Pyramus, Norris as Wall, 
Ray as Moonshine, and Mrs. Miller as 
Thisbe—this Mrs. Miller being, it is 
supposed, no other than the popular 
comedian Josias or Joe Miller, the reputed 
author of innumerable jests. 

On the 20th December, 1740, at Drury 
Lane Theatre, occurred probably the first 
performance since the Restoration of As 
You Like It, according to the poet’s text— 
the playbill being headed with the random 
statement, “‘ Not acted forty years.” Mr. 
Qain was now the Jaques; Chapman 
appeared as Touchstone, Milward as 
Orlando, Mrs. Clive as Celia, Mrs. Egerton 
as Audrey, and Mrs. Pritchard as Rosa- 
lind. As You Like It was performed 
twenty-five times during the season, and 
in the following year was presented at 
Covent Garden, to which theatre Mrs. 
Pritchard had seceded. Her Rosalind 
was still supported by the Touchstone of 
Chapman, Jaques being played by Ryan, 
and Celia by Mrs. Vincent,so complimented 
by Churchill in the Rosciad : 

Lo! Vincent comes, with simple grace arrayed, 

She laughs at paltry arts and scorns parade ; 

Nature through her is by reflection owe. 

Whilst Gay once more knows Polly for his own. 
Mrs. Pritchard’s Rosalind was much 
admired, but the actress relinquished the 
part after 1741. Probably her manner 
and figure were better suited to the 
matronly heroines of the theatre. In 
1747 the beautiful Mrs. Woffington ap- 
peared as Rosalind at Drury Lane, her 
performance being received with extra- 
ordinary favour. She retained possession 
of the part for some years. It was as 
Rosalind, indeed, at Covent Garden, on 
the 3rd May, 1757, that Mrs. Woffington 
was seen for the last time upon the stage. 
She was seized with a sudden faintness, 
stopped in the middle of the epilogue, 
screamed with pain, and staggered from 
the scene she was never to adorn again. 

The Dramatic Censor, 1770, writes of 
five Rosalinds of distinction, “setting 
down the names in the succession allotted 
them by our judgment”: Mrs. Barry, 
Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Woffington, Miss 
Macklin, and Mrs. Hamilton. ‘“ The three 
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former had a very evident superiority over 
the two latter, and the two first were so 
equal in merit that we only prefer Mrs. 
Barry as having a more agreeable cha- 
racteristic appearance. Mrs. Woffington’s 
figure was unexceptionable,” continues 
this authority; “but her utterance and 
deportment were too strongly tinctured 
with affectation, especially for the rural 
swain.” Mrs. Dancer, to be afterwards 
known as Mrs. Barry, and after that as 
Mrs. Crawford, first appeared as Rosalind 
at Drury Lane in October, 1767. In his 
Records of My Life, John Taylor, editor 
of the Sun newspaper, writes of Mrs. 
Barry’s Rosalind: “ It was the most per- 
fect representation of the character that I 
had ever witnessed. It was tender, ani- 
mated, and playful to the highest degree. 
She gave the Cuckoo Song with admirable 
humour. Her voice was sometimes harsh, 
but generally musical, and some of her 
tones were so tender that it was impossible 
to resist them.” Mrs. Barry was perhaps 
the first Rosalind who borrowed the Cuckoo 
Song from Love’s Labour Lost. In 1775 
it is curious to note that Mrs. Barry had 
resigned her song, the playbill announcing 
“Celia (with the Cuckoo Song), Mrs. 
Mattocks.” In 1767 Mrs. Baddeley had 
played Celia, and Macklin had supplied a 
rather grim Touchstone, to be presently 
succeeded in the part by Woodward, Tom 
King, Shuter, Edwin, and Quick. 

Passing by such minor Rosalinds as Mrs. 
Bulkeley and Miss Younge, afterwards 
Mrs. Pope, we arrive at the Rosalind of 
Mrs. Siddons, who first essayed the charac- 
ter on the occasion of her benefit in 1785. 
The success of the great actress was in- 
-~{| complete. The beauty of her elocution 
was commended, notably her delivery of 
the lines, “My pride fell with my for- 
tunes,” and “Sir, you have wrestled 
well, and overthrown more than your 
enemies.” But it was felt that the per- 
formance savoured too much of tragedy. 
Charles Young described Mrs. Siddons’s 
Rosalind as wanting neither playfulness 
nor-feminine softness; ‘ but it was totally 
without archness—not because she did not 
properly conceive it; but how could such 
a countenance be arch?” Miss Seward 
wrote: “ For the first time I saw the justly 
celebrated Mrs. Siddons in comedy, in 
Rosalind; but though her smile is as 
enchanting as her frown is magnificent, as 
her tears are irresistible, yet the playful 
scintillations of colloquial wit which most 
strongly mark that character suit not the 











dignity of the Siddonian form and coun- 
tenance. Then her dress was injudicious. 
The scrupulous prudery of decency pro- 
duced an ambiguous vestment that seemed 
neither male nor female.” On this score 
Mrs. Siddons, indeed, incurred consider- 
able ridicule. Even Boaden, her bio- 
grapher, notes that her costume, demon- 
strating “the struggle of modesty to save 
all unnecessary exposure,” at the same 
time “ more strongly reminded the specta- 
tor of the sex which she had laid down 
than that which she had taken up.” Genest 
states the case with blunt justice when he 
says: “ She had it entirely at her option to 
act Rosalind or not to act Rosalind ; but, 
when she determined to act the part, it was 
her duty to dress it properly.” Mrs. 
Siddons but rarely repeated her perform- 
ance of Rosalind. In his Familiar Epistles 
on the Irish Stage, Croker writes: “I 
have heard of a lady who wept plentifully 
throughout the whole of As You Like It 
when Mrs. Siddons played Rosalind, from 
an unhappy impression that it was Jane 
Shore. I am glad to relate the anecdote, 
that so much good tears should not go for 
nothing.” 

Few of the characters sho had once 
assumed were ever wrested from Mrs. 
Siddons; but she felt herself constrained 
to yield Rosalind to Mrs. Jordan ; at least, 
no more was heard of Mrs. Siddons’s 
Rosalind after the younger actress had 
undertaken the part for her benefit in 
April, 1787. The critics were pondering 
whether sensibility or sprightliness should 
predominate in the character, doubting 
whether the new Rosalind was not some- 
what too saucy, and merry, and comic. 
But Mrs. Jordan assuredly won the hearts 
of her public. Her fresh beanty, her 
jocund laugh, her most musical voice, her 
smart, neat, graceful figure, whose con- 
tours she by no means strove to conceal— 
these proved irresistibly charming. A 
note or two of the poetry of the part may 
have been above her reach, but her 
loveliness, her humour, her high spirits, 
would take no denial. She was so bright, 
so picturesque, so winsome, that she 
carried all before her. Even the poet 
Campbell, the biographer of Mrs. Siddons, 
was moved to admit that if Mrs. Jordan 
was “a little too much of the romp in 
some touches of the part,” altogether she 
possessed “the naiveté of it to a degree 
that Shakespeare himself, if he had been a 
living spectator, would havegone behind the 
scenes and saluted her for her success in it.” 
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Jaques had been played with much 
solemn pomp by Quin, gracefully and 
musically by Spranger Barry. The 
Dramatic Censor specially commends 
Sheridan’s performance of the character, 
and of other representations of Jaques 
writes: “Mr. Digges did it considerable 
justice; Mr. Sparks and Mr. Berry both 

ad merit, but were too laborious and 
heavy; Mr. Love’s utterance of Jaques’s 
fine flowing periods puts us in mind of liquor 
gurgling through the dissonant passage of 
a narrow-necked bottle.” Boaden writes: 
“Of this character my friend Henderson 
seemed, in the poet’s phrase, to have 
‘sucked the melancholy,’ and left to his 
successors three fine set speeches to utter 
with good emphasis and good discretion— 
no more!” Henderson was succeeded by 
Bensley, Palmer, Aikin, and the tragedian 
Harley. In 1787 John Kemble was play- 
ing Orlando, but in 1805 he resigned 
Orlando to his brother Charles, and 
assumed the character of Jaques, Fawcett 
appearing as Touchstone; the Rosalind at 
this time being Miss Smith, afterwards 
Mrs. Bartley. John Bannister, the re- 
presentative of Orlando in 1783, was 
appearing as Touchstone in 1797. Elliston 
appeared as Orlando in 1804, to the 
Rosalind of Miss Duncan, afterwards Mrs. 
Davison. 

In 1815 Hazlitt reviews a performance 
of As You Like It for the first appearance 
of Mrs. Jordan’s daughter, Mrs. Alsop, in 
the character of Rosalind. Some dis- 
appointment ensued, the daughter so 
slightly resembled her mother; and 
perhaps expectation in this respect had 
been unduly stirred. ‘The truth is,” 
writes Hazlitt, “ Mrs. Alsop is a very nice 
little woman, who acts her part very 
sensibly and cleverly, and with a certain 
degree of arch humour, but is no more 
like her mother than we are to Hercules. 
. . . » Her yoice is clear and articulate, 
but not rich or flowing. In person 
she is small, and her face is not pre- 
possessing. Her delivery of the speeches 
was correct and excellent as far as it went, 
but without much richness or power, &c.” 
The Audrey of Mrs. Gibbs the critic pro- 
nounced “the very thing itself,” and the 
Touchstone of Fawcett “ decent ;’’ Charles 
Kemble he thought “an interesting Or- 
lando,” while “Mr. Young spoke the Seven 
Ages with propriety and some effect.” In 
the following year Hazlitt greatly praises 
the Rosalind of a Miss Boyle at Covent 
Garden. 





Leigh Hunt wrote in 1830 with much 
enthusiasm of the Rosalind of Miss Taylor, 
better known perhaps as Mrs. Walter 
Lacy, and summed up the merits of the 
various representatives of the character he 
had seen. He hails Miss Taylor “as one 
who can act the charming females of 
Shakespeare, and has restored Rosalind to 
the stage,” and proceeds: “‘ We have seen 
Mrs. Jordan in this character, Mrs. 
Henry Siddons, Miss Tree, Miss Brunton, 
and twenty others. Mrs. Jordan, with 
her delightful voice, was cordial in it, and 
sang the Cuckoo Song admirably, but 
wanted something of the gentlewoman. 
Mrs. Henry Siddons, with her fine eyes, 
was ladylike and romantic; Miss Tree 
very graceful and impressive; Miss Brunton 
we forget, except that her manner was a 
good deal like Miss Chester’s; but we 
remember no Rosalind, altogether, which 
we like so well as Miss Taylor’s.” 

Macready seems first to have played 
Jacques at Covent Garden in 1820. He 
writes of the character as “a study for 
me, one of those real varieties of mind 
with which it is a pleasure in representa- 
tion to identify oneself.” He reappeared 
as Jaques at Drury Lane in 1824 with 
Mrs. Yates as- Rosalind, Mrs. Orger as 
Celia, Wallack as Orlando, and Harley as 
Touchstone. In 1828 he was personating 
Jaques, with Miss Foote as Rosalind. As 
manager of Drury Lane in 1842, he resolved 
upon a complete revival of the play with a 
cast of exceptional strength and great 
beauty of scenic and musical embellish- 
ment. He writes in his diary 1st October, 
1842: “Went to Drury Lane Theatre, 
calling at Delcroix’s to purchase rouge. 
Attended to the business of the theatre, 
which was most harassing. Rehearsed the 
play of As You Like It, which kept me very 
late. Business, business all the day and 
all the evening. Was called for by the 
audience before the play began; was very 
enthusiastically received. Our play of As 
You Like It opened our season. May it 
be a prosperous one. I acted Jaques as 
well as I could. Was called for after the 
play, and led on Mrs. Nisbett.” A few 
days later he records: “Acted Jaques 
better than I have yet done.” Mrs. Nisbett 
was, of course, the Rosalind of the night, 
Mrs. Stirling appearing as Celia, Miss For- 
tescue as Phoebe, and Mrs. Keeley as 
Audrey. The other characters were thus 
sustained: Duke, Mr. Ryder; First Lord, 
Mr. Elton; Amiens, Mr. Allen; Adam, 
Mr. Phelps; Orlando, Mr. Anderson ; 
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William, Mr. Compton; and Touchstone, 
Mr. Keeley. John Kemble, the first 
manager careful about the stage decora- 
tion of Shakespeare’s plays, had provided 
for the forest banquet scene in the second 
act of As You Like It, upon its revival at 
Covent Garden under his direction, a 
special sort of table, supported, not by 
ordinary wooden legs, but by antlers 
dexterously arranged. It is evident that 
Macready had equally busied himself con- 
cerning the details of performance. He 
enters in his diary, under date the 22nd 
October, 1842: “The Dake of Beaufort 
called and enquired of me about the deer- 
skin I wanted for As You Like It. He 
very courteously and kindly said he would 
send to Badminton, and if there was not 
one ready he would desire his keeper to 
send me one express. It was extremely 
kind.” 

It was as Rosalind that Mrs. Nisbett 
was last seen upon the stage during Mr. 
Anderson’s management of Drury Lane in 
1851. The Jaques was now Mr. Vanden- 
hoff, the Adam Mr. Cooper, Mr. Anderson 
retaining the character of Orlando. The 
part of Jaques offered little temptation to 
Edmund Kean; Jaques, however, was 
occasionally represented by Mr. Charles 
Kean in support of the Rosalind of his 
wife; and notably at the Princess’s 
Theatre in 1851. 

In 1845, at the Haymarket Theatre, 
Miss Helen Faucit, perhaps the most 
famous of modern Rosalinds, sustained 
the character for the first time. Later 
Rosalinds have been Mrs. Hermann Vezin, 
Miss Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal) 
Mrs. Scott Siddons, Miss Ada Caven- 
dish, Miss Wallis. &c. Touchstone has 
heen excellently interpreted in these latter 
days, now by the late Mr. Compton, and 
now by Mr. Walter Lacy. Altogether, 
As You Like It keeps its place upon 
the stage, and is often recurred to by 
our players. Its latest appearance has 
been at the Imperial Theatre, with Miss 
Litton as Rosalind, Mr. Lionel Brough 
as Touchstone, and Mr. Hermann Vezin 
as Jaques: albeit so far back as 1795 
Tate Wilkinson, ‘‘the Wandering Patentee,” 
was reckoning it among his maxims of 
management, that “in the country an old 
play such as As You Like It will not bear 
repeating.” He adds: “ London is widely 
different ; yet even there the play, with 
all its excellencies and variegated beauties, 
will not bear reciting too frequently, so as 
to fill the treasury.” 





SCIENCE AND CRIME. 
IN TWO PARIS. PART IL. 

Passtnc somewhat from the domain 
of actual crime, we may find an in- 
teresting study in the details of cases 
relating to the “ presumption of death,” 
and to questions of “ survivorship.” 
Both subjects present some of the 
gravest puzzles of both science and 
law. In the quiet course of ordinary 
existence it seems hardly possible that 
even the “ presumption” of death should 
require to be legally established. But 
the romance of life teems with tales 
stranger even than that of Enoch Arden, 
which show that the possibilities of a 
person’s decease may require to be duly 
argued and decided upon by our courts of 
law. ‘ The fact of death,” says that emi- 
nent authority on medical law, Dr. Alfred 
S. Taylor, “‘ may be proved by presumptive, 
as well as by direct evidence.” Thus the 
question of decease may fall to be deter- 
mined by a jury; and when the corpus 
delicti is not forthcoming, as in all cases 
of the kind referred to, “the legal pre- 
sumption” is in favour of life, and the 
burden of proof rests on the plaintiff's 
case. 

As most readers are aware, seven 
years’ unexplained absence from home and 
friends constitutes the period at the expiry 
of which the presumption of death may 
legally be enquired into. With the caution 
which everywhere marks the footsteps of 
legal procedure, an English court ouce 
held itself incompetent to pronounce judg- 
ment confirming the presumption of death 
in a case in which a woman had left her 
father’s house in 1810, and had not, for a 
period of thirty-four years, been seen or 
accounted for; and, according to Best, in 
his Presumptions of Law and Fact, the 
Court of Queen’s Bench held that it could 
not assume “ judicially” that a person 
who was alive in the year 1034 was dead 
in the year 1827! From which statemext, 
the non-legal mind may reasonably enough 
regard the “ judicial” faculty as decidedly 
opposed both to the logical and the scien- 
tific. In the suit of Church versus Smith, 
tried in London in 1853, the husband of 
the plaintiff was proved to have been un- 
heard of for twelve years, ana che question 
for decision was whether she could sue, as 
a widow, in her own right. The husband, 
however, ultimately appeared in the wit- 
ness-box; buat the presiding judge re- 
marked to the jury that in the face of the 
twelve years’ absence, he should hare 
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directed them, but for the sudden appear- | ing, was found on the beach at Walton- 
ance of the missing spouse, to return | on-the Naze, in Essex, situated about one 
a verdict for the plaintiff, on the pre-| hundred and sixty miles from Brighton. 
sumption that her husband was dead. | The evidence of medical men showed that 
Missing husbands thus occasionally crop | the body had been in the water from six 
up under awkward circumstances. Four | to seven weeks. The features were un- 
months after marriage a husband deser- | recognisable, but a brother of the missing 
ted his wife, and disappeared for seven | man maintained that, to the best of his 
years ; the woman meanwhile contracting | belief, the body was that of the bather 
another marriage in her maiden name.| who had disappeared from Brighton on 
She was indicted for bigamy and con- | the 15th of September. The brother 
victed, but her conviction was quashed on | accordingly entered an action against the 
appeal. In another case, an application | insurance company, who had refused pay- 
for probate was made to the Probate ment of the policy on the ground of want 
Court in 1858, by the relatives of a ship- | of identification; and the defence also 
captain who had sailed from Southampton | rested upon the assumption that the 
in December, 1856; arrived in Calcutta in| assured person was alive, and that, in 
October, 1857; and thence sailed for Port | short, the report of his death was merely 
Louis, but had never reached his destina- | a ruse to obtain money from the insurance 
tion. Here the presumption of death was | office. The alleged deceased, it was proved, 
strong enough to cause the Court to grant | had been declared bankrupt in 1855, and 
probate of the will, although a modern | he had further effected in 1856 insurances 
Robinson Crusoe or Alexander Selkirk | in different offices. His will ordered 
would naturally feel rather chagrined at | that the money due under the policies 
the course of events, on a possible return | should be applied to the discharge of his 
home after rescue from enforced residence | debts. In such a case the conflicting 
abroad as a castaway. features of the evidence, and the uncer- 

The subject of “ presumption of death” | tainty of identification, resulted in the 
may, in some cases, join issue with the | disagreement of the jury and in their con- 
criminal side of character. A curious | sequent discharge. Clearer in all its details 
and somewhat mysterious case in point | was the case of Vibal Douat, a Bordeaux 
was tried in London. A man had in- | merchant, who insured his life in Paris for 
sured his life against accident for a sum | one hundred thousand francs, and was 
of two hundred and fifty pounds on the shortly thereafter declared a fraudulent 
6th September, 1856. This person was | bankrupt. Douat next disappeared sud- 
single, and was aged twenty-six. A week denly, and his wife lodged in Paris a 
after insuring his life he took a return | certificate of the death and burial of her 
ticket to Brighton, leaving London on husband in England, and claimed the 
Saturday, September 13th, 1856, by an, payment of his policy of insurance. That 
evening train. The succeeding Sunday | the case was one of fraud, however, 
and Monday were spent in the company of | was clearly proved. Douat had actually 
his friends. He bathed in the sea on the | ordered his own coffin, had registered his 
morning of Monday (the 15th), and in the | own death, and had actually attended 
evening intended to return to London, | his own funeral—or rather that of the 
announcing, however, to his friends, when | mass of lead which was found to be 
he left at seven p.m., his intention of again | enclosed in the coffin. Douat was arrested, 
bathing before his departure. He was | and, in due course, convicted of the fraud. 
traced to the sea-beach, but was not again! The subject of “survivorship,” in its 
seer alive. A suit of clothes was found| obvious and important relations deter- 
on the steps of a bathing-machine, the | mining succession to property, presents us 
owner of the garments being missing. | with features no less remarkable than those 
The police could discover no clue to the | involved in the preceding topic. Some 
identity of the owner, save a purse con- | dread calamity overwhelms, it may be, an 
taining part of a return ticket. Ulti- entire family circle, and it may be left to 
mately, the clothes were identified as | science to decide from the circumstances 
those of the intending bather, who was / of the case which member probably sur- 
duly searched for and advertised for, but | vived the others. Such a case came before 
without success. Forty-five days after his | the Rolls Court in London in 1854. The 
disappearance, and on the 30th of October, | circumstances of the suit in question are 
a dead body, completely divested of cloth- | given by Dr. Taylor as follows. A Mr. 
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Underwood, aged forty-three, and his wife, 
aged forty, being about to sail for Australia, 
and being each entitled to certain property, 
made their wills before their embarkation. 
By these wills each testator gave to the 
other, absolutely, the whole property heand 
she possessed respectively. Each will also 
declared that “if the one to whom the 
same was given should die in the lifetime 
of the donor,” the property should be 
divided among their three children on the 
latter attaining their majority. It must be 
mentioned that the family of the testators 
included three children—two sons, aged 
fifteen and thirteen respectively, and a 
daughter, aged eighteen. In case all of 
the children died before reaching the age 
of twenty-one years, the wills directed 
that a mutual friend, a Mr. Wing, should 
receive the entire property. The parents 
and children embarked on board the ill- 
fated ship Dalhousie, which sailed from 
London on October 13th, 1853, and which 
foundered off Beachy Head. Only one 
survivor, a seaman named Read, escaped ; 
his testimony showing that the ship foun- 
dered on the morning of October 19th, 
1853, lay on her beam-ends for about 
twenty minutes, and finally disappeared in 
the deep. After the ship lay over, the 
Underwoods, with the exception of the 
girl, escaped through the cabin window 
and clung to the side of the vessel, but 
whilst in this position a heavy sea swept 
them from their hold, and Read declared 
that they must have perished thereafter. 
Not asingle trace of them was found. But 
an important addendum to this information 
was contributed by Read, who said that 
not only did the daughter appear on the 
deck after her parents and brothers had 
been swept away, but also that he lashed 
her to a spar and cast her adrift as her sole 
hope of safety. He stated also that he saw 
Miss Underwood alive in the sea lashed to 
the spar. Mr. Underwood, it may be 
added, was described as a tall man of 
powerful build, and his wife as of small 
stature and of delicate constitution. 

The suit before the Rolls Court turned 
on the question which of the testators— 
husband or wife—survived the other ? 
The testimony of Read established the 
fact that the daughter had unquestionably 
survived her relatives. The Master of the 
Rolls inclined to believe that death was 
simultaneous in the case of the parents 
and brothers, and the result of his decision 
was that the property must pass to the 
next of kin of the daughter. Mr. Wing, 





the mutual friend who was entitled to 
succeed, had thus no claim, owing to the 
simultaneous death of the testators, and 
judgment was accordingly given for the 
plaintiff Underwood as next of kin. 

The case was taken on appeal to the Lord 
Chancellor’s Court, and was finally carried 
to the House of Lords. Medical evidence 
was now sought to substantiate the 
appellant’s case. All the children having 
died under the age of twenty-one years, 
the case of the daughter’s survival was 
not made a part of the pleadings. The 
question submitted for consideration to the 
medical experts related to the probabilities 
of the husband having survived the wife, 
it might be even for a very brief period of 
time. As the stronger of the two, the 
appellant contended Mr. Underwood should 
be held to have survived his wife, in which 
case Mr. Wing would claim the property of 
deceased under thetermsof the will. Evenif 
the latter had survived her husband—the 
moreunlikely alternative—Mr. Wing would 
in that case also gain his case. Medical 
and physiological evidence went to show 
that, in face of the facts that Mr. Under- 
wood was known to be a good swimmer, 
and that he was a strong and powerfully- 
built man, the probability was that he 
survived his wife. The difference in age, 
sex, and strength, said the experts, ren- 
dered it highly improbable that death by 
drowning or asphyxia, depending on ces- 
sation of the heart’s action amongst other 
things, would take place exactly at the 
same moment, and in this view the more 
robust subject would therefore in all pro- 
bability be the longest liver. The medical 
testimony was thus clearly in favour of 
Wing. Upon technical grounds the Lord 
Chancellor, in February, 1855, affirmed 
the judgment of the Master of the Rolls, 
and the House of Lords confirmed these 
decisions, one of the judges dissenting. 
Dr. Taylor’s remarks upon this case are so 
apt and interesting that they may bear 
quotation by way of commentary on this 
singular case. This authority remarks: 
“The difficulty was created by the legal 
rule which threw the onus of proof on the 
claimant (Wing) under the two wills. 
The case of the next-of-kin, who was not 
mentioned in the will, was that the husband 
and wife died at the same instant of time; 
but this was a physiological impossibility ; 
and had the proof of this been thrown 
upon the plaintiff (Underwood) the case 
must have failed. The contention of the 
defendant was that the testator and testa- 
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trix could not have died at the same 
instant. This negative proposition could 
not of course be proved by direct evidence ; 
it simply became a medical inference ; but 
when the law declares that in the absence 
of evidence the property shall go in the 
same way as if the parties had expired at 
the same instant—i.e. as if they had died 
intestate—this is deciding such questions 
by a rule which is as arbitrary in its 
operation as that of the Code Napoleon. 
In Underwood versus Wing,” concludes 
Dr. Taylor, “this rule of law practically 
affirmed that an event took place which 
was physiologically impossible, and upon 
that event the wills of husband and wife 
were set aside, and the property was 
handed to one whose name was intention- 
ally excluded from the wills of both.” 

An analogous case tried in November, 
1856, in the Rolls Court, presents the 
melancholy interest of having arisen out of 
the untoward fate of Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition to the Polar Seas in 1845. The 
issue depended upon the determination of 
the survivorship of a father (James Couch) 
or son (Edward Couch). It was not dis- 
puted that the father died at home, in 
January, 1850. Edward Couch went as 
mate of the Erebus in August, 1845, and 
it had to be determined whether Edward 
had pre-deceased his father, or had 
survived him. Dr. Rae deposed that 
in 1854 some Esquimaux informed him 
that in April or May, 1850, a party of 
white men were seen dragging a boat 
across the ice, and that these men killed 
birds which were never found in those 
regions before the month of May. Of 
course no evidence was at hand to show 
that Edward Couch was one of these sur- 
vivors of 1850; but the law in this case 
declared for the probability of the son’s 
survival ; this course being adopted with a 
view to avoid further litigation. 

A somewhat notorious case occurred in 
London, in 1870, which gave rise to the 
question of survivorship, complicated with 
the additional interest of criminal pro- 
cedare. A person named Huelin had 
made a bequest to his housekeeper, 
with whom he lived at Brompton. In 
May, 1870, both were murdered by a man 
named Millar, who was tried for the crime. 
The body of Huelin was buried by way of 
concealment; that of the woman was 
packed by the prisoner in a box, which he 
requested a carrier to rope and cord. 
During the performance of his task, the 
carrier noticed that blood was oozing from 





the box, and this circumstance excited sus- 
picion, and led to the discovery of the crime. 
In 1871, a suit was raised to decide the dis- 
posalvf Huelin’s belongings. If the house- 
keeper were proved to have survived the 
master, then the bequest to her would take 
effect; whilst assuming the opposite view, 
the heirs of Huelin would claim the entire 
property. Here medical evidence assisted 
the decision of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, 
by declaring that the signs of death were 
more recent in the case of the woman than 
in that of Huelin; and circumstantial 
evidence lent its aid towards substantiating 
that of the experts. The court decided 
in favour of the heirs of the unfortunate 
housekeeper. A case has also been related 
in which, during a quarrel between hus- 
band and wife, the latter in an ungovern- 
able passion, rushed from the house across a 
lawn and flung herself into a pond. Her 
husband tried to rescue her, but both were 
drowned. Evidence failed to elicit any 
satisfactory details regarding the priority 
of death, and the suit which had been en- 
tered into was compromised accordingly. 

Little need exists for expatiation on 
the curious nature of such studies in 
the shady paths of life, or on the singular 
blending of fact and romance in certain 
phases of human existence. But one idea 
may be fairly expressed by way of con- 
clusion: namely, that science and law 
together, whilst often achieving veritable 
triumphs in the patient pursuit and dis- 
@overy of the truth, are yet unable to save 
humanity from one of its worst enemies— 
its contorted and debased self. 


NIHILISM A CENTURY AGO. 








On January 10, 1775, Emelian Pongat- 
cheff, the Don Cossack, was, with two of 
his companions, hanged, drawn, and 
quartered on the glacis of the Kremlin. 
Their heads and limbs were then nailed to 
the gates of Moscow, and, after remaining 
there a Jong time, were collected and 


burnt, and the ashes scattered to the wind.” 


This Pougatcheff had been for more than 
four years the terror of Eastern Russia. 
He had sacked the great city of Kazan ; 
had defeated or eluded the generals sent 
against him ; and was at last only captured 
through the treachery of his accomplices. 
There had been so many violent changes 
in the royal house that one more was by no 
means startling; and when Pougatcheff 
gave out that he was Peter the Third, sup- 
posed to have been murdered in 1762, he suc- 
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ceeded as Perkin Warbeck had succeeded 
in the corresponding period of our history. 
He had his well-wishers everywhere, for 
serfdom under Russian boyars was not 
a hopeful life; but his active supporters 
were mostly Cossacks. Now the Cossacks 
are probably not a distinct race. Some 
fancy they are the descendants of the old 
Scythians, but it is much more likely that 
the mass of them are sprung from run- 
aways of all kinds, who took refuge in 
the debateable ground, the Ukraine or 
border-land, formed between the more 
settled parts of Russia and Turkey by the 
deltas of the four great rivers, Dnieper, 
Don, Volga, and Jayk or Ural. At home 
the Cossack is much more of a fisher and 
a pirate than a horseman. His ancestor, 
a runaway serf, a soldier who had broken 
rules, a disgraced government official, an 
escaped convict, had probably gone down 
the river on a bark hollowed out of a tree- 
trunk ; and the boating instinct continued 
so strong, that when the fishing season was 
over, Cossack flotillas used to sweep the 
Black and Caspian Seas, capturing mer- 
chant ships and plundering towns—in 
fact, one of their expeditions pushed up 
the Oxus and plundered Khiva. 

Russia had had hard work to bring the 
Cossacks of the Don and Volga into some- 
thing like submission. The Cossacks of the 
Jayk, farther from head-quarters, were still 
practically independent when Pougatcheft 
gave out that he was the real emperor, 
and would protect them from the dangeng 
with which they were threatened of being’ 
incorporated in the regular regiments and 
thus for ever losing their distinctive 
organisation. It was religious as well 
as political freedom for which these 
Cossacks were yearning. The great mass 
of thym held the “old Greek” rite in 
opposition to the modern orthodoxy; but, 
streaming down into this no-man’s land, 
where there were no officials, no passports, 
and nobody to ask questions, were also 
many raskolniks (dissenters), Russian 
anabaptists, who looked forward with 
wild fanaticism to the foundation of a 
kingdom of righteousness. These men 
taught that Peter the Great and his suc- 
cessors were all Antichrists; and that 
the true czar was hidden by God, either 
at Kiev, the city of the saints, or at 
Jerusalem. In due time he would come 
forth ; and of course palace tragedies, like 
the strange disappearance of young Peter 
the Third and the accession of Catherine, 
gave backbone to these visionary hopes. 
Petersburg was the abomination of these 





fanatics ; the very word Pietiturk, as they 
rendered it, was a name of sin. In their 
limited geography the earth stretched no 
farther than Tartary on the east. On the 
west, beyond the three great cities, Kiev, 
Moscow, and Jerusalem, yawned the gates 
of hell, built by Peter Alexowitch the god- 
less. There lives Antichrist himself, 
along with five evil angels. Farther yet are 
the heathens (the Germans), and then you 
reach the world’s end. When Antichrist 
speaks he does not speak Russian ; when he 
passes a church heturns his back onit. It 
was foolish to send German officials among 
people in that frame of mind. General Trau- 
benberg was murdered in 1771, and his suc- 
cessor, Freimann, put down the outbreak in 
a very imperfect way. Pougatcheff, an 
ardent raskolnik, escaped to the Polish 
frontier. Coming back in 1773 with forged 
passports, he went about saying that two 
regiments from Moscow were on their 
way to do away with the privileges and 
destroy the freedom of the Jayk Cossacks, 
but that if they chose to rise instead of sub- 
mitting, their brethren of the Don would 
at once join them, and he knew a pasha 
who was ready to give five million roubles 
towards carrying on the war. He was 
captured and carried off to Kazan; but 
three days before the order came for his 
being sent for life to the Siberian mines, 
as he was begging through the streets, 
guarded by two soldiers (that was the 
Russian way of treating uncondemned 
prisoners), he passed an empty troitka. 
It looked so tempting that he knocked 
down one of his guards and jumped in, 
followed by the other, whom his boldness 
suddenly converted, and off out of the city 
they drove atfull gallop. Pougatcheff was 
soon preaching at the farm where he had 
once worked as a hind. Here he gave out 
that he was Peter the Third, who, rescued 
by an officer of the guard and carried off 
to Constantinople, had been waiting God’s 
time to manifest himself. He speedily had a 
large following ; and as fast as the autho- 
rities of one place tried to capture him he 
was off to another. The seizure of one of 
his principal agents forced him into revolt 
before his plans were fully ripe. When he 
appeared before Jaytzky— now called 
Onralsk ; all the names were changed to 
obliterate the memory of such disasters 
—he had only three hundred men; 
but when the Cossacks of Commandant 
Simonoff saw that a horseman, bearing a 
letter, was riding across to meet them, 
they insisted on having the letter read. 
On Simonoff’s refusal half the troop rode 
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over to the rebels, and seizing the bridles 
of those who remained faithful forced them 
over also. Pougatcheff hanged eleven by 
way of warning, and enrolled the rest 
amongst his men. Simonoff brought out 
cannon, and drove the insurgents away for 
the time ; but there was a deal of disaffec- 
tion in the town, where the Cossack ele- 
ment was strong, and Orenburg was soon 
pressed so hard as to be unable to send help. 
All the little forts in the Jayk were pre- 
sently taken, the garrisons fraternising with 
the besiegers ; the officers, without excep- 
tion, preferring a cruel death to treasonous 
weakness. Before long Pougatcheff’s forces 
had grown to three thousand foot, a swarm 


‘of light cavalry, and more than twenty 


cannon. With these he sat down before 
Orenburg, seizing the suburban church of 
St. George, and building thereon a battery 
which greatly harassed the besieged. His 
camp was a strange scene of wild tumult. 
Every day hundreds came, and other hun- 
dreds, tired of playing the soldier, rode off 
home. There were Bashkirs, Kalmucks, 
Kirghiz, with their travelling waggons 
(kibitkas) and their camels. The back- 
bone of the revolt, the men who must go 
on fighting because they could not go back, 
were runaway serfs. Winter was begin- 
ning, and they dug holes in the ground, 
where they revelled in the strong drink 
plundered from the government manufac- 
tories. The night was one wild orgie. 
Every morning the Kalmuck camp- 
scavengers cleared away a heap of 
corpses, for those who lay down on 
the snow in drunken sleep never woke 
again. Pougatcheff’s three generals were 
Zaroubine, a farmer, who called himself 
Count Panine, and who ranked as a field- 
marshal; an old artillery corporal, nick- 
named Whitebeard, who was made master of 
the ordnance ; and Chlopoutchy, a convict, 
who had had his nose slit by theexecutioner, 
and who, when he was appointed field- 
marshal and styled himself Count Orloff, 
took to wearing a veil like the prophet of 
Khorasan. Chlopoutchy went the round 
of the government factories in the Ural 
mountains and got hundreds of recruits 
among the workmen, besides carrying off 
several pieces of ordnance. These men 
kept Pougatcheff well under their control. 
He had the insignia of royalty; came out 
every day gorgeously dressed, and sat on 
a throne, with a hetman on each side, one 
carrying a silver mace, the other a silver 
axe. He condemned the prisoners and 
saw them hanged, spoke a few words to 
the new comers who reverently kissed his 





hand, and then went back into his tent to 
revel till morning; but of real power he 
had very little. If he tried to act for 
himself, he was at once thwarted. For 
instance, he had taken to wife the young 
widow of Major Karloff, commandant of 
one of the captured forts. His wooing 
had not been tender. He had hanged her 
husband and flayed her father alive; but 
then he had been true to her, and she 
alone had the power to move him to 
mercy. The triumvirs were jealous of her 
influence, and one day when Pougatcheft 
came home he saw her lying dead on the 
snow along with her little brother, 
hitherto spared out of regard for her. 
“My path is a narrow one,” murmured 
he; but he did not dare to enquire 
who had perpetrated such an outrage. 
Meanwhile Reinsdorf, commandant of 
Orenburg, was crying out for help; 
and two generals, with grenadiers, 
Cossacks, and cannon, hurried up from 
Moscow. One of them, despising his 
enemy, was badly beaten. Pougatcheff 
with his light horse fell on him in front, 
while Whitebeard cannonaded him in 
flank. The other was misled by a 
treacherous guide, and while he was cross- 
ing a river on the ice, the Cossacks 
charged down on him from the banks and 
captured twelve cannon and two thousand 
men, nearly all whom went over to the 
insurgents. In a few hours the unhappy 
commander and thirty-six officers were 
hanging on Pougatcheff’s gallows. Of 
course the whole country took fright. 
Kazan was no longer considered safe, and 
the boyars fled to Moscow, leaving their 
serfs full of wild hopes of deliverance. At 
last Catherine awoke to the danger, and 
sent her only able general, Bibikoff, who 
had been in disgrace since he had reduced 
Poland. Bibikoff found Orenburg still 
holding out. It had a garrison of three 
thousand men, and the Cossacks were not 
clever at sieges, though when Reinsdorf 
made a sortie early in 1774 they killed 
four hundred of his men and took fifteen 
cannon. Jaytzky had opened its gates to 
the rebels, but Simonoff and Kriloff, his 
second in command, still held out bravely 
in the citadel. On his way, by the 
empress’s express orders, Bibikoif solemnly 
burnt the house in which Pougatcheff was 
born, scattering the ashes to the four 
winds. The very name of the village 
was changed: from Zimovia it became 
Potemkin, so called after the favourite. 
Pougatcheff pushed on with ten thousand 
men to meet the imperial army, but 
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he was defeated, and as soon as the 
news reached his camp the whole immense 
gathering began to melt away like snow. 
The rebel chief—though his whole forces 
now consisted of a few hundred Cossacks 
—fell upon Orenburg, hoping to take it 
by surprise, but was again defeated with 
the loss of all his remaining guns, and for 
some time was a wanderer, hidden from 
pursuit by his friends the workmen in the 
Government factories. His lieutenant, 
Chlopoutchy, was captured ; so was Zarou- 
bine ; and had not the summer thaw come 
on, the revolt would have been stamped out. 
Strangely enough, the siege of Jaytzky 
citadel was not raised. The garrison had 
eaten all their horses, and lived for some 
time by digging out of the ice those that 
they had thrown into the river when the 
siege began. They were now reduced to 
warm water slightly flavoured with meal, 
helped out with an unctuous clay, which 
sufficed to fill theirstomachs, but at thesame 
time putalmosteverybody into hospital. Yet 
no one dreamt of yielding. The siege is 
considered one of the greatest deeds of 
Russian heroism. At last, after the corn 
had been spent for more than a fortnight, 
and the enemy’s mines had almost reached 
to their powder-magazine, the few who 
could still bear arms determined to sally 
out and die fighting ; but, as the watch was 
taking a last look at the rebel camp, he 
saw a cloud of dust far away over the 
steppe. “It’s only Pougatcheff come 
back,” they thought; for the clay diet had 
not made them hopeful. Happily it was 
the signal of deliverance. The rebels 
first recognised it, and at once put their 
chiefs in irons, and brought them, along 
with a supply of bread, as a peace-offering. 

Pougatcheff, however, had raised another 
great army of Bashkirs and government 
serfs. Bibikoff had died of fever, his 
last words being: “It is not a scoundrel 
like Pougatcheif that we need be afraid 
of; the danger is the general discon- 
tent.” Michelsohn, his successor, hunted 
Pougatcheff up and down the forest 
slopes of the Ural, till in despair the 
rebel threw himself upon the Kama 
river, attacked and took Ossa, the key 
of the river, and, getting the start of 
Michelsohn, actually captured Kazan. This 
half-Mahometan city had been the capital 
of the Tartar horde which had so long 
lorded it over Russia. It was the grand 
emporium of Eastern trade—a second 
Nijni Novgorod, with a yet more pro- 
nounced Eastern element. The rebels 
had followed their usual plan of pushing 





before them burning ricks of hay and 
straw, behind which came their cannon. 
The Government serfs followed, flogged 
up to the breach by the Cossack horse. 
The flogging was so effectual that, with 
nothing but sticks and fists, they carried 
the ditch and first wall, and with the 
guns which they had taken battered 
in the main gate. On another side 
the Bashkirs burst into the clothiers’ 
suburb, and though Archbishop Benjamin 
gathered the clothiers’ guild and made a 
brave defence, the place was taken, the 
defenders hurrying off into the citadel. 
The sack of Kazan is like a horrible night- 
mare dream. Wild Tartars, serfs jusi 
broken loose, convicts (for the rebels had - 
opened the prison doors as soon as they 
got into Kazan), vied with one another in 
brutal cruelty and senseless riot. In their 
haste they hacked to pieces the gold 
shrines ; the city was soon fired in a score 
of places, and, as it blazed, those in the 
citadel could see the drunken wretches 
dancing around the wine-barrels dressed 
in jewelled robes from the churches. What 
a change for Pougatcheff to come back as 
conquerer to the place where, a year before, 
he had been a prisoner living on alms! 
But his triumph was of short duration ; 
next morning Michelsohn was upon him, 
and after five hours’ desperate fighting cut 
his way through into the citadel. Here Pou- 
gatcheff besieged him, but was defeated 
and driven off. In his usual marvellous 
way he managed in two or three days to 
collect, the records say, twenty-five thou- 
sand men—serfs, Cossacks, and Tartars. 
Michelsohn gave him another defeat; and, 
gathering all who were not dead-drunk or 
disabled, the rebel stole off southward. 

It was found that out of ten thousand 
houses more than two thousand had been 
burnt. Three hundred bodies were dug 
out of the ruins; hundreds more had 
been killed in the streets; twelve thou- 
sand prisoners were found in the rebel 
camp. Brandt, the commandant, was so 
mortified at having deserted the city just 
a few hours before relief came, that he fell 
ill and died in a few days. 

With Pougatcheff all seemed over; 
his remaining troops melted away, Artil- 
lery-Captain Whitebeard was captured 
while out on a raid, and the insurgents 
were reduced to a mere handful, when 
the arch-rebel suddenly crossed the Volga, 
and, leaving Cossack-land, entered Russia 
proper. Here he was at once welcomed as 
a saviour. The serfs rose as one man; 
whole villages joined him, bringing their 
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boyars in chains; town commandants fled, 
and terrified municipalities welcomed their 
“little father” (as the Russians call the 
Czar) with the emblematic bread and salt. 

His programme was: liberty to the 
serfs, salt untaxed, a general gaol- 
delivery, and the killing of the nobles 
—just the guerre aux chiteaux, paix 
aux chaumiéres, of a later time. “ Are 
you for Peter or for Catherine?” 
was the question put to all prisoners, 
and their fate depended on their reply. 
On every road-side tree was soon 
dangling a boyar or a Government official. 
The whole country as far as Nijni Nov- 
gorod was in a horrible state of confusion. 
False proclamations were contradicted 
by others still falser; a man obeyed a 
ukase, and next day was knouted for having 
done so. Pougatcheff, it was thought, 
would soon do with Moscow as he had 
done with Kazan. Catherine was fright- 
ened, and wanted to head her troops 
in person. At last she was persuaded 
to send the real Count Panine, who had 
given the Turks such a beating at Bender, 
and she scattered bribes broadcast among 
the rebel’s lieutenants. Clearly the road 
to Moscow was closed for the present; so, 
wheeling round, and always eluding the 
troops sent against him, Pougatcheff again 
got southward; and while Panine and 
Michelsohn thought they had him in a trap, 
he was thundering at the gates of Penza. 
The inhabitants rose in his favour; the 
governor and a score of boyars were 
burned alive in a fortified house; a 
moujik was made governor; and then 
much the same game was played at 
Saransk, three hundred boyars being 
hanged there to celebrate the entry of the 
deliverer. Saratof was next attacked, and 
here the Cossack population, as usual, 
was so pronouncedly on the side of the 
rebel that the commandant found resist- 
ance hopeless. His men deserted by whole 
troops; in vain he besought the bombar- 
diers to stand to their guns; at last he 
determined to escape with the few who 
were as yet faithful. Dividing his hand- 
ful of men into three companies, he sallied 
out; but two of his divisions ran off 
before they got near the enemy, their leaders 
setting the example. Nothing daunted, 
Boshniack (his name deserves recording) 
charged with some sixty brave fellows into 
the thick of the rebels, and, after six 
hours’ desperate fighting, actually got off 
to Tsaritzine. At Saratof the prisons, 
cellars, and granaries were thrown open ; 
nobles and officials were hanged ; a Cossack 





was made governor; and the arch-rebel 
was solemnly consecrated in the cathe- 
dral. But, two days later, Michelsohn, 
who had just been too late at Penza, 
marched into the city, and Pougatcheff 
fled out towards Tsaritzine. Here he was 
kept at bay till Michelsohn was again in 
pursuit. He had, however, nearly caught 
Derjavine, the father of Russian poetry, and 
had hanged the astronomer Lovitz. ‘* What 
work do you do?” he asked. “I 
watch the stars,” was the reply. “Then 
choose the tallest gallows, that he may be 
as near them as possible,” was the grim 
jest which indicated the astronomer’s fate. 

But the end was not far off. Pougat- 
cheff seems to have seriously thought of 
getting away with his twenty thousand 
serfs, mostly unarmed, into Persia or 
Turkestan. Michelsohn, however, over- 
took him not far from Astrakhan, and 
forced him to give battle with the Volga 
in his rear. Forming as best he could 
his vast herd of ill-fated wretches, he 
placed his cannons and his Cossacks in 
the rear, so as to force the crowd of 
serfs on the enemy, whom he hoped 
thus to overwhelm under a human flood. 
But these tactics, often successful, failed 
at last. The crowd wavered and broke, 
and swept away, not the enemy, but their 
own horse and artillery. Then began a 
fearful carnage : four thousand were killed, 
seven thousand taken, the rest were all 
drowned in the Volga. Pougatcheff 
managed to cross in a boat, and hid him- 
self in the woods with a score of Cossacks. 
The steppes on that side were almost un- 
inhabited ; there were no serfs to be called 
to liberty, no Cossacks to be roused to 
attack the government whose conscription 
laws they hated. He fled towards the 
Jayk; but Suwaroff, famous by-and-by, 
now a young lieutenant in Panine’s army, 
pressed him hard, and things being plainly 
desperate, he was betrayed by his followers. 
Some of them walked into his private tent, 
and while listening to his plans, got between 
him and hisarms. Then they altered their 
tone. “ We've long enough marched after 
you,” they said; “ now it’s your turn to 
march after us.”  Pougatcheff sprang 
back; but escape being hopeless, he called 
for his chief friend, and said, ‘Do you 
bind me.” They tied him on a horse, and 
took him to Jaytzky. Then they fettered 
him, and put him into a cage, and drove 
him towards Moscow; Suwaroff, with a 
whole regiment and several cannon, keep- 
ing watch. The march was purposely a 
slow one, for it was deemed right that the 
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places where the impostor had been re- 
ceived as a Messiah should see him as he 
now was. They fed him like a wild beast, 
by thrusting food through the cage-bars, 
and they brought children to look at him, 
bidding them remember that they had 
looked at Pougatcheff. The generalissimo 
Count Panine was coward enough to give 
him a blow in the face; and the prisoner, 
whose usual demeanour was impassive or 
defiant, fell on his knees and begged for 
mercy. At Moscow he was chained up to 
a wall at the Mint, and for two months 
there was a daily throng to stare at him. 
He looked so savage, that we are told the 
women often fainted when they came in 
sight of him. It came out on his trial 
that he had caused the death of more than 
ten thousand boyars, officials, and other 
persons of rank. Indeed, since the days 
of Timour and Yenghis-Khan there had 
probably not been such destruction of 
human life. 

The number of his followers who were 
executed seems strangely small. Pongat- 
cheff and one other were condemned to 
be quartered alive (though at the last this 
was commuted, and they were hanged 
first); one other leader was beheaded; 
three were simply hanged; and eighteen 
were knouted. All the rest got off scot free. 

Such was the end of the arch-Nihilist 
of a century ago. His rising shows the 
remarkable sameness of all servile wars; 
the “ have-nots ” donot display much fresh- 
ness of invention in their efforts to get the 
mastery of the “haves.” In Russia there 
has usually been (as there was also in the 
case of the false Demetrius) the additional 
element of a pretender; but this is mere 
detail. The secret of Pougatcheff’s success 
was that the once patriarchal rule of the 
boyars had become (thanks, some say, to 
the bad example of feudal Poland) a 
grinding tyranny. What is it which, 
when the serfs have been set free, makes 
Nihilism nowadays such a power in 
Russia? Is it not that, when you set 
people free, you are bound to supply them 
with some object in life; and that this can 
only be done by giving them free institu- 
tions? The next step to the personal 
freedom accorded to the serfs by Alexander 
in 1866 seems to be a Constitution. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


“ Arrer a lapse of eight peaceful years 
the wound I received when a girl by the 





loss of my darling Clarice, and which but 
for my dear husband and his father would 
assuredly have caused my death, has been 
suddenly and strangely torn open. Not that 
it is possible I could ever forget Clarice. 
No; to the last hour of my life she will 
be with me in spirit, loved and mourned. 
But the love of my family and the wise 
counsel of Matthew Sylvester, whom I 
now call father, have brought to my soul 
a certain resignation which has contributed 
to my enjoyment of life and has enabled 
me to fulfilitsduties. For the living have 
claims upon me as well as the dead. My 
husband, Paul, our father the good 
Matthew, and my two dear children, 
Joseph and Gabrielle, are with me, filling 
my life with cares and joys; and now 
there is another, a stranger, a child 
called Evangeline, who has made my heart 
bleed afresh. The years that have passed 
since I lost Clarice seem to melt away, as 
though they had never been; all the inci- 
dents of my early life pass vividly before 
me, with the force of actual presentments, 
and at times I feel that Clarice is by my side, 
and that I have but to turn, toclasp her once 
morein my arms, and to hear her sweet voice 
address me by the name of Marguerite. 
“Ttis night. Our children and Evan- 
geline are asleep; my husband and father 
are absent, and will not be home till late. 
I have often intended, for my own guidance, 
to place upon paper a brief statement of 
the events affecting myself that have 
occurred during my residence in this place, 
together with such impressions and fancies 
as have strongly affected me. I will take 
advantage of the present opportunity, and 
will write down as clearly as I am able a 
record of what has passed since I first set 
foot upon the shores of the Silver Isle. 
‘From my window I can see the fate- 
ful mountain with its snow-clad crown, 
shunned by all on the isle, because of the 
fearful story connected with it. The 
legend of Evangeline and the two brothers 
was related to me soon after my arrival on 
the isle; I was strangely fascinated by it. 
By some untenable process of thought I 
connected the fate of Evangeline with that 
of my dear sister Clarice; there is no 
explainable reason for the connection 
except that they were both young and fair 
and dearly beloved, and met their fate 
through treachery. Looking out now, I 
see a shadow moving up the heights. I 
cannot clearly discern the figure, but I 
know it to be the shadow of Ranf the 
deformed, who brought the child Evange- 
line to this peaceful land, and left her in 
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my care. No other being would have the 
courage to tread the upward path. 

“T think, but for my urging, we should 

have remained in the old world, and might 
at this present moment be following our 
wandering life. But the accounts of this 
isle related to me from time to time by 
Matthew Sylvester took a powerful hold 
of my imagination. The land he described 
was more like dreamland than reality, and 
it was at my earnest solicitation we came. 
I was harassed by the uncertainties of 
our career; our fortunes were too often at 
a low ebb, and I expected ina few months 
to become a mother. I thought it would 
be a happy augury for my child to be born 
in a land of peace, within hail of kind souls 
who, if anything happened to me, would 
for the sake of Matthew protect the inno- 
cent being from the storms of the world. 
So, with many a sigh (for there had been 
happiness as well as anxiety in our days) 
we bade adieu to old associations, and 
turned our faces hitherwards. 

“The manner in which we were received 
did not please me, and I was beset by fears 
that I had been unwise in my desire. The 
isle was fair and beautiful, but there was a 
restraint in the bearing of the islanders, 
who, while welcoming Matthew Sylvester 
and my husband as friends having a claim 
upon them, appeared to regard me with 
coldness. Stranger as I was, I thought 
they should immediately hold out to me 
the cordial hand, because of my relations 
with the Sylvesters. In this I was 
unreasonable. It was natural that they 
should wait to learn from personal expe- 
rience whether I was worthy of their 
friendship, which, as I now know, once 
given is never withdrawn without just 
cause. The men and women of this isle 
are of a more simple and therefore higher 
nature than those of the countries in which 
my life had hitherto been passed. They 
do not live only for the hour; the interest 
they take in each other is earnest and 
enduring, and I hold them in high regard. 
The feeling is mutual, I hope, but before I 
was satisfied of its existence on their part 
I was unhappy. 

“The fault was in myself. I held my 
feelings in reserve, and even when the 
women came to me, on the first night of 
our arrival, with gifts of food and offers of 
assistance, I received them, I am afraid, in 
an ungracious spirit. They did not, how- 
ever, relax in their kind endeavours to 


certain way on my trial before the islanders. 
I expressed this to my husband. 

“¢Tt will be honest, Paul, that I should 
show them the worst side of my nature. 
They will not then be able to say that I 
practised deceit.’ 

“*Be yourself, Margaret,’ replied my 
husband; ‘what you feel, show. But I 
think of all the places in the world this is 
the last in which a man should wear a 
mask, whether for attraction or repulsion. 
Do justice to us and to yourself.’ 

“*Tn what way ?’ 

“* By being natural.’ 

“Upon Matthew’s return on that first 
night from his long interview with his 
friends, in which I understood he had 
given an account of our wanderings, and 
I doubt not some flattering descriptions 
of me (which again caused resentment in 
me), he told us that the welcome accorded 
to us was genuine and hearty, and that 
the house we now occupy was to be ours 
as long as we choose to remain. It is a 
large and most beautiful residence, perhaps 
the best on the Silver Isle, and the fact 
of its being given so generously should 
have convinced me of the goodness of the 
islanders; but I was in a_ rebellious, 
querulous mood that night. The house 
belongs to a gentleman named Manuvain, 
who sought refuge on the isle when he 
was in danger of his life through political 
troubles, and when he left, after a sojourn 
of many years, he gave the islanders free 
use of it until he or some person authorised 
by him should appear to claim it. In that 
event, although I shall be sorry to change 
my residence, having grown attached to 
the house, it will not be a matter of serious 
importance to us. We are now in a posi- 
tion to build a house for ourselves, having 
become so by our own labour. 

“That was a momentous question. 
How were we to live ? 

““* We cannot eat the bread of idleness,’ 
I said. 

“*Surely not,’ said Matthew, merrily. 
‘What, then, shall we do? Make a start 
with dram and castanets? How they 
would gape and stare to hear us mouth 
and rant! Weshould have an audience, 
Margaret; the children would run after 
us all over the isle.’ 

“¢And their mothers,’ I said, with a 
grimace, ‘ would ever after lock them up 
the moment we showed our faces. How- 
ever, I believe I shall never be contented 





make me feel at home among them. Still I 
was not softened; I experienced a kind of | 
resentment at the thought that I was in a 


here until we show ourselves to your 
friends in our true colours. They must 
know us as we are, father.’ 
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“¢T am of your mind, Margaret. I do 
not intend to give up old ways entirely; I 
have my plans in more ways than one. 
But make your mind easy: our path is 
clear before us. Trust Matthew Sylvester. 
He has not roamed the world for nothing.’ 

“Then he explained how his father had 
been a famous fisherman, and had taught 
him the cunning of the art, and how, 
during his absence from the Silver Isle, 
he had taken ‘attentive note of the better 
kind of fishing-tackle used in the countries 
they had travelled over. 

“*We will teach them this and other 
things,’ said Matthew, ‘both useful and 
entertaining. Ican show them rare im- 
provements in rod and reel, and especially 
in the art of making artificial flies. I 
have spoken of it already, and my ideas 
have been well received. Paul and I will 
set to work presently.’ 

“They went to work at once, and we 
were soon placed in a position of indepen- 
dence. These seem trivial matters to 
mention here, but they were serious to 
me at the time, and I took them much to 
heart. 

“It troubled me that for a time only 
elderly people visited our house. I love 
the society of the young, and it pained me 
that the children of the isle did not seek 
my friendship. I cannot describe how 
gentle and patient Matthew was with me 
during these rebellious moods. _Heschooled 
meto patienceand toa better understanding 
of things, and insisted that his friends 
showed a wise discretion in their behaviour. 

“¢Sadden affection,’ he said, ‘is not 
the most lasting. The people of the isle 
build upon sure foundations, and for 
my part I am satisfied: with their con- 
duct. But our first consideration is your 
happiness. The world is open to us to 
return to it if we choose, and choose we 
shall if you are not contented here. Let 
us, however, give the new life a fair trial, 
and not burden it with fancied ills. Pre- 
cious stones have often been thrown away 
in haste. Trust me, Margaret; if you are 
patient, you will win both old and young.’ 

“His words, thank God, proved true. 
Gradually the people grew to love me, and 
trusted their children with me. Their 
hearts were not hard to win, and our 
house became their favourite resort. Then 
I had a new care and joy to occupy my 
mind ; my baby would soon be born. 

“T yearned for a girl, whom I could 
love as I had loved Clarice. I fondly hoped 
‘that my child would resemble Clarice, and 
indeed believed it would be so. 





“*We will call her Clarice,’ said my 
husband. 

“T would not have it so. My child 
should not bear my sister’s name; it might 
carry with it a bad omen. 

“But my first-born was a boy, and we 
named him Joseph. I felt no disappoint- 
ment; I was fully, perfectly happy. He 
did not resemble me in feature; he favoured 
my husband’s family. 

“From this time it was that I began to 
be assured of the enduring affection of 
the islanders. Had I been closely allied 
to them by blood they could not have 
shown me greater kindness. My mind 
was more composed ; my joy in my child 
was great, and I said to my husband: 

“¢T shall be content to live and die 
upon this happy isle.’ 

“This better state of contentment had 
its origin partly in a dream I dreamt shortly 
after I became a mother. 

““My dearer life than mine was in my 
arms; gazing upon my child with an 
exquisite sense of gratitude to God, I fell 
into a happy sleep. 

“A fair white snow-land rose before me, 
high up in the heavens. It was the basin 
of eternal snow I see now from my window. 
All the world was. asleep, and this lovely 
work of nature rose before me in perfect 
peaceand purity. Beyond it stretched the 
calm and beautiful ocean. Not a ripple 
disturbed its breast. No sound fell upon my 
ears, not the rustle of aleaf; no object was 
in view but the snow-land and the ocean. 

“ Thus I lay, as it seemed for hours, with 
a heaven of rest in my heart. 

“* Suddenly I saw a figure standing upon 
the peak of the snow mountain, the figure 
of a girl clad in white, with a girdle of 
roses round her waist. I knew it to be 
the figure of that Evangeline with whose 
sad story I had been made familiar. She 
turned towards me, and pointed to the 
ocean, upon whose eastern edge a golden 
light was rising. And in that golden 
light another figure appeared, the figure of 
Clarice. 

“ Across the sea she came, with the 
spreading of golden beams, until she 
reached the snow-land upon which Evan- 
geline stood. Then, hand in hand, they 
gazed at me with tender smiles, and sank 
into the basin of snow, which now lay like 
a ruby cup in the eye of the rising sun. 

“‘T was comforted at the time by this 
dream. It was as though Clarice were 
with me upon the Silver Isle. The seano 
longer separated us. 

“This comforting impression was not 
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permanent. Fancies of a gloomier nature 
have since oppressed me, and nearly all, 
strange to say, connected in some way 
with the mountain of snow. Sometimes 
Clarice seemed to reproach me for having 
deserted her; but what could Ido? Would 
I not have sacrificed my life for her? Oh, 
my dear, dear sister! what trials were 
yours before your sufferings were ended 
by death? Shall I ever learn the history 
of your sad fate ? 

“It is but lately she appeared to me in 
a terrible dream. She had grown old, 
haggard, wrinkled, and was dragging her 
weary feet over a stony road, leaving 
behind her marks of blood. She was 
hungry, and parched with thirst. I ran 
towards her with a cup of water, calling, 
‘Clarice! Clarice!’ She turned at my 
cry, and dashed the cup of water from my 
hands. ‘You betrayed and deserted me!’ 
she cried. ‘Iam not dead. I am living 
in hopeless misery !’ 

“Thank God, it was only once she 
appeared to me in this guise! Were such 
dreams frequent they would drive me mad. 

“In setting down these fancies in this 
place I am losing the sequence of events. 
I must return to the time when my baby 
was born. 

“He was three months old, and I was in 
perfect health, when Matthew informed 
me that he had written a play which he 
intended we should represent to our 
friends. He had mentioned the matter 
to them, and although a few of the elder 
people had doubts, he had argued them 
down, and they not only consented that 
the experiment should be made, but 
promised to be present on the occasion. 

“It was, after all, an innocent experi- 
ment, and was the means of introducing 
: new kind of amusement into the Silver 

sle. 

“During my illness Paul and Matthew 
had transformed a large spare room into 
a miniature theatre, had raised a stage, 
fixed a curtain, and painted a scene in 
which the action of our little play was to 
occur. We were all anxious as well as 
curious concerning the result, and on the 
appointed evening our house was filled 
with visitors. The old people were grave, 
the young were in a flutter of excitement. 
Such an entertainment had never been 
given upon the Silver Isle. The room was 
well lighted, and there were seats for 
more than a hundred persons. 

‘* What were the feelings of the islanders 
as they sat in mute expectation before the 
green curtain it is impossible for me to say. 





I know what mine were. I felt inclined 
to laugh and cry at the same time. 

“The play was a very simple affair. 
The characters represented were a sailor 
and his wife, allotted to Paul and me, and 
an old sailor, played by Matthew. Oor 
baby also took part in the performance. 
The scene was a room in the young sailor’s 
house near the sea-coast. Happiness and 
contentment reigned in the humble house- 
hold. The young husband was on the eve 
of departure on a voyage which was 
expected to last eight or nine weeks. 
There was pleasant talk about the sea, in 
language really poetical, between the three 
of us. This was to be my husband’s last 
voyage; upon his return he would have 
enough money to buy a fishing-boat, which 
was to supply the future means of liveli- 
hood. After a tender parting he left us, 
saying he would be with us again before 
baby was born. ‘And what is baby’s 
name to be P’ asked theoldsailor. Outside 
was heard the distant voice of my husband, 
singing a song of farewell. I answered 
him in his favourite song. This ended 
the first part of the play. 

“From the buzz of delight we heard 
among the audience, we augured that we 
were producing a pleasing effect. The 
second part commenced at the time my 
husband’s ship was expected home. The 
old sailor and I indulged in fond anticipa- 
tions, and mapped out a happy future. 
The old sailor left me to endeavour to pick 
up some news about my husband. ‘I will 
bring him back with me,’ he said. While 
he was absent I arranged the room in the 
way that would give my husband most 
pleasure. I had bought tobacco for him 
and a new pipe, and had knitted him a 
purse, which I placed upon the table in a 
dozen different ways, so as to make them 
attractive in his eyes, singing softly to 
myself as I shifted the things this way 
and that. The door was slowly opened, 
and the old sailor entered, alone. Had he 
heard news of my husband? He answered 
softly, yes. Then he would be here soon, 
or perhaps he was hiding behind the door ? 
I ran to the door and opened it. My 
husband was not there. Then gradually 
the sad news was told. I should never 
see my husband more. His ship had been 
wrecked, and every soul on board lost. 
The curtain fell upon an outburst of 
passionate grief. 

. “* You have touched them, Margaret,’ 
said Matthew; ‘half the house is in 
tears.’ 

“There had been another lapse of time 
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when the curtain was drawn aside for the artist, and given to the captain of the 
last part of the play. My baby was born, brig. There was a great deal of talk and 
and I sat with him on my lap, singing of much conversation among the islanders 
the cruel sea which had robbed him of his concerning this commission, and curiosity 
father. The old sailor could not comfort was raised as to the manner in which it 
me; charged with the happy news which would be executed. When the captain, 
was to make. the play end with smiles who came once in every year, was expected 
instead of tears, he did not know how to with the statue, I was also in expectation 
impart it to me, for fear the sudden shock of a new arrival—my second child, 
of happiness might hurt my reason. He Gabrielle. She was born, and was but 
adopted a score of expedients which | three days old, when my husband informed 
raised the excitement of the audience toa me that the brig had come and gone, and 
high pitch, and at length prevailed upon the statue of Evangeline was erected in 
me to sing the song I sang when my the market-place. 1 had lost interest in 
husband went away. I complied in a it, being occupied with my baby, to the 
tremulous voice, and was on the point of exclusion of all other subjects. It de- 
breaking down when, upon the waving of lighted me beyond measure that I had now 
a handkerchief by the old sailor out of the a girl to rearand cherish. Still I adhered 
window, my husband’s voice answered me. to my resolution not to call the child 
The end came soon, and we were all again Clarice. I chose Gabrielle, a name, my 
happily united. husband told me, derived from that hero 
“This simplest of simple stories went to of God who strengthened Daniel and 
the hearts of the islanders, and from that brought the promise to Zacharias and to 
night it has been a custom with us three the blessed Virgin. 
or four times during the year to give ‘“‘It is also,’ said Panl, ‘a promise of 
similar representations for the pleasure of beauty, for there was once a Gabrielle, 
ourselves and our friends. I was mcre whose rare graces gave an immortal repu- 
than satisfied with the resnlt; we had tation to one of the greatest countries in 
shown ourselves in our true colours, and | the world.’ 
had won approval. “But I cared more that my child should 
“At this time there traded to the isle be good than beautiful. The sad reflection 
a brig whose captain was anxious to | has occurred to my mind that beauty is a 
supply many articles which he said would misfortune; it is most certainly a perilous 
be of use to the islanders. The brig, as I | and sometimes a fatal gift. 
understood, was supposed to belong to ‘‘ That my child Gabrielle resembles my 
Manvain, and its visits were always re- sister Clarice may be bred by my fancy, 
garded as an event in the peaceful land. | for Gabrielle is dark, Clarice was fair. 
A proposition was made by the captain! ‘“ When I was strong enough, Matthew 
that he should employ a sculptor to cut a | took me tg the market-place, and showed 
statue in marble of that Evangeline whose | me the statue of Evangeline. I gazed at 
memory is cherished by the islanders, and it in a kind of worship, and yet with 
that it should be erected in the market- terror and amazement. It fascinated me, 
place as a lasting memorial of the wonder- and I conld not remove my eyes from the 
ful and terrible legend connected with the beautiful and perfect work. 
mountain of snow. He wastoreceivein  ‘ ‘It appears,’said Matthew, ‘to remind 
payment a certain weight of silver ex- you of a woman you have seen.’ 
tracted from a silver mine discovered by | ‘“‘ It does,’ I replied; ‘it reminds me of 
Mauvain during his residence on the isle. | my sister. Were it not impossible——” 
The proposition was accepted, and the, “I paused; the wildness of the thought 
commission was given. There existed on | arrested myspeech. Matthew prompted me. 
the isle no picture of Evangeline which ‘‘Yes. Were it not impossible——” 
would guide the sculptor to a faithfnl, ‘I should declare that the sculptor 
execution of his task, and the portrait and | who modelled those features had a living 
figure of a young and beautiful girl who being before him, and that that being was 
was often at our house was drawn by an | Clarice.’ 
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